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FAIRINGS FOR MALAYA 


Inspired by the article by Dr. Rynie in the February Journa entitled “ Among Lepers іп 
Malaya,” а member in England sent a small present to the Sunget Buloh Settlement to be 
used, as he playfully said, in “ ribbons for the girls and ties for the men.” How he was taken 
at his word is related in the following charming letter from Dr. Gorpon ВувтЕ Armsel}. 


“WE have about twenty girls and І am planning to give them each a small box 
of face powder (which I can make myself out of Hospital stores!) and a 
powder-puff which can be made locally at a ridiculously small price. They are each 
to get a Stretch of silk ribbon also—the colour of which they can choose themselves. 
I am putting that into more capable hands than those of a mere male. 


“ There is another expenditure which I would like to explain. We have a woman 
here who apparently developed leprosy when she was rather a pretty Chinese girl 
of sixteen or so. Іп а few months her fingers became quite anesthetic and one night 
when she was asleep in a hovel outside, a rat gnawed away the top half of her little 
finger. She only woke when the nibbling came near the second joint. Apparently 
she made no comment on this at the time and the Chinese people who kept her to 
work in the house said that the only difference they could see was that she was 
particularly silent. After about two days of this she suddenly started to scream and 
couldn't be quictencd. She was taken to Hospital, found to be a leper and removed 
here. She is now rather simple and has reverted mentally to the days when she 
was а girl. She aficcts a rather coquettish smile which sits rather painfully on a face 
now deformed. I am giving her a bottle of perfume and am taking the liberty of 
explaining that it is from a ‘gentleman admirer.’ That will thrill her to the core. 


“The last one is also a woman, who has no hands. I want to give her a string 
of beads. She sews—I don’t say beautifully, but she does sew—hugging a needle 
between the stumps of her wrists and pulling it through with her teeth. I am afraid 
my own courage would have cbbed long before that Stage. I ought to be able to 
add that she has a sweet, resigned nature, but she hasn’t—she is a tough, crude 
old Chinese virago. I have imagined to myself that you would like her to have a 
string of beads. Perhaps I will have some over for a few men’s ties, but I don’t 
know yet. I am sorry if I have obtruded details that are crude—perhaps you will 
forgive me, for whom such things have become, shall I say * соттоп °? 

“ Much of the money I spend goes in buying shoes or clothes or a sewing machine 
or official money spent on drugs and cotton-wool and instruments for removing dead 
bone and plasters for sores. May I thank you on my own behalf for adding a little 
sorely needed frivolity to my shopping list? ” 
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CAPTAIN ERNEST EVEREST 


A picture by Товву of one of the Elder Brethren who passed over on August 8, 1929. 


oo power of being cheerful is fine соја” wrote Christian Carver to his 
family circle, as he sat, a pad upon his knees, surveying and summing up 
the Somme in the Autumn of 1916. 

But in those days, at least, cheerfulness was an aim which needed no apology; 
and men took heart of grace, working together. Far other was the atmosphere, 
when опе man all alone, knowing himself incurably affli€ted, Stood to the end as a 
clear incarnation of undimmed good spirits. 


At the time when Mount Everest was first attempted, and Andrew Irvine’s dis- 
appearance on or near the summit was ringing in all ears, a little group of London’s 
social servants, together with some Secondary School Headmasters, had learnt to 
associate the name of Everest with a man who climbed to the summit of endurance. 
To live a life of buoyant usefulness, when there is no reprieve—still less release— 
from a severed sciatic nerve; to drag yourself each day to the head of a narrow 
staircase, and then to work your way downstairs on your own Strong arms; to 


(г; $ 
live through fifty interviews and then to go out, unwieldy and immobile, in an 


old taxicab for twenty calls—this was this Civil servant's way of life, for ten years 
from the War. I cannot write a detailed sketch of Captain Everest. I never asked, 
and he was the last to volunteer the whence, where, who of social information. 
I know no more than that he came from Hastings, and was commissioned in the 
15; Surrey Rifles. His service was in Salonika, where his incurable malady made 
him its prey. In 1919 his legs were almost useless. Не now became a temporary 
civil servant in the Ministry of Labour. By т921 he was appointed Secretary to 
the Headmaster’s Employment Committee. During the next eight years, while 
his physical State grew worse and worse, he interviewed 13,500 schoolboys, aged 
between 16 and 20, and placed over 6,000 in business careers. In 1928 alone, he 
found posts for 1,300, a process involving sure judgment of young character, and 
upwards of 10,000 interviews! These are official figures, supplied by the 
Department. 

It was through Captain Everest that I—for one—first became aware of the extent 
to which these products of the Grammar and Secondary Schools came pouring into 
the cities at sixteen; how quickly they could change and lose home influence, how 
adverse they found life at this special period. Some scenes he put before me 
staggered me. One of the first of his protégés whom I visited was barely sixteen. 
He was sharing a bedsitting-room with a disgruntled man of middle-age, and no 
abstemious habits. For this privilege he was paying 15/- a week out of the 25/- 
he was receiving. With the remaining ten shillings he provided his midday meal, 
his tram fares, his clothes and his recreation. 

The shared room, when I entered it, was in curious contrast to the school-house 
from which the boy came. Two corners held the beds and washhand-stands. Upon 
a scrap of carpet, beneath a broken window mended with thick paper, Stood a table. 
At one end the boy was writing home. Most of the table was perpetually laid for 
breakfast and high tea, in prospect and retrospect alternately. The man was lying 
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dressed upon his bed. I do not think he had any views as to the boy, beyond the 
irritated sense that he was an invader. I moved the boy that night into a “ Mark.” 


This was the first of many fine recruits provided by the introduétions of Captain 
Everest. It was not in the bond of his official duties—indeed it was a self-imposed 
corollary—to keep in touch with those whom he had placed in junior posts all over 
the London area. I do not claim he did it; no one man could. But almost every 
evening, his faithful taxi friend, who brought him to the office in the morning, took 
him at four or five o’clock to call on business houses where he had placed a 
protégé. The driver then took in a message that Captain Everest was outside in 
the cab and would be grateful if Thomas Jones, a beginner in such and such a 
Department, might be sent out to sec him. The cab thereby became a Study, an 
old friend’s room, a wise confessional. Everest, being himself Stayed upon St. John 
the Divine, Kennington, was equal to all such emergencies. But, most of all, he 
counselled perseverance. Five minutes in that cab would leave conviétion that 
ladders were made to be climbed, mistakes to be made good, misdeeds to be repented. 
The Rubicon of probity must be at once recrossed. Virtue is а height to be regained; 
it 15 not cast-iron, snapped, beyond repair. Religion is to most of these young 
entrants into London life a part of education; Home, School, and Church are 
memories which have a receding influence. No one—beyond the Office Register— 
knows where they live, or how they spend their leisure. They are exposed to so 
many disillusionments, that the miracle is that so much good survives in them. 
Toc H with ten Mark Houses now in London can only paddle in the shailows of 
this oceanic problem. That it is doing what it can is partly due to Everest, who 
gave us during his eight years some of our finest juniors. 


To humanise a Government Department, so that each colleague in whatever status 
is won not only to co-operation but to a deep regard, is no trifle. I could not often 
visit Everest in his dismembered hut over against the Cenotaph, but Arthur Fyfe— 
one of my oldest allies—kept me in touch with the whole atmosphere. Each morning, 
Everest’s red face rose like a cheerful sun on the day’s problems. Wheeling himself 
in—during the earlier years—he would spin his bath-chair into a place of Strategy, 
call for his correspondence thirstily, polish the first batch off before the opening 
interview. It must be grasped that his main time was spent in interviews. For 
these, he had a grace equivalent to genius. So many men, although suffering no 
perverse handicap, if charged to sce fifty youngsters separately in a day, would hurry 
or be harsh, pompous or flippant, inquisitive ог magisterial. After a month, rule 
of thumb would predominate, character be less Studied, aptitudes tabulated. Not 
so with Everest, who had at all times a true courtesy, which never became soapy or 
insincere. At the same time his intelligence and judgment never slept. The lad 
felt he was known, and given a fair innings. I never met one of the thousands 
interviewed who came away without regarding the red-faced, courteous. cripple as 
a far-seeing friend, whom they would like to see again on any decent pretext. 

Every year, Everest held a gathering of the previous year’s clients, run by a group 
of men from earlier years. То go with him to this was unforgettable. His chair 
spun round, manceuvred by his leg-of-mutton arms with such dexterity that he 
seemed to be more agile than each knot held in conversation. Here was a testing 
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melée for а man never without pain, knowing himself doomed to а slow extinéton; 
but nothing clogged the last low pool of energy from running up the wick into a 
flame which was never tremulous. Martyrs are not mistakes, when they behave 
like this. 

The end—a Stupid word—nced not exact the reader’s patience. In the last months 
of 1928, even Everest could no longer go to Whitehall. His throat became affected. 
Wishing to spend his final months with his mother in the small flat which they 
had shared all through, he postponed hospital until she was convinced that he 
must leave her. Roehampton now received him; and many lads, longing to see him 
there, were solemnised to find five hundred and seventy beds, well filled with those 
whom only a few devoted workers have the right to call ‘‘not-forgotten.” Death 
had discharged a number recently; but the last time I visited my friend Everest, 
Бе was іп a spinal ward where forty men saw nothing but the ceiling. Writing 
was therefore difficult; but before I said good-bye, I held a block аз Steadily as I 
could above his head, whereon he wrote his farewell to Toc H. A silent helper, 
hearing of the man, decided that Toc Н should have a Mark at Putney near enough 
to Rochampton to be of seme slight service to that colony of men who are more 
than conquerors. Mark XX, with its more than pleasant garden, was the translation 
into faét of this expressed desire. Everest therefore is the first of those, including 
Henry Segrave and Andrew Irvine, who are therein honoured as household names. 


Nothing could be more utterly contradictory of Everest’s own indomitable courage, 
nothing more alien to his wish or thought, than that this short record of his character 
should end upon a melancholy note. When all is said and done, it is the sufferings 
which are sorrowful, not death, which is release from suffering. As surely as a 
Stream must reach the ocean, so must men die; and, unless we proceed upon the 
incredible assumption that death ends life, and that the universal instinct of immorta- 
lity is a delusion to which men are born, we cannot querulously give way to lamenta- 
tions which must grow more numerous as our own time for departure approaches. 


Death is indeed an end; but the wise man will school himself to think of this 
eternal process as one which disguises the love of God beneath an austere exterior. 
In earthly life it is not uncommon to observe that схрегіспссѕ ultimately bitter аге 
at first clothed in pleasure. May it not then be that the medicine of mortality, so 
bitter to the taste, is at a further stage gentle and sweet? Dcath is an end indeed, 
but what is it an end of? It is an end of care, an end of poverty, an end of pain, 
an end of tribulation. No one can tell in human words what lies beyond the grave, 
or in what State of bliss or happiness, or studentship, the soul next re-emerges to 
life. Only we know that One Whose life was plainly eternal in its origin and 
purpose, instructs His loved companions to repudiate the fear of physical death as 
something which betrays their faith in Him. 


From time to time, those who surround a death-bed come across instances of 
loveliness which linger with them and support their hopes in darker scenes where 
death is indeed terrible. A little while ago, a woman dying at a great age, the 
mother of a very senior member, came back to consciousness for a short time while 
I myself was present by the bedside. She told us quietly, and with a minute 
recollection, how she, who had feared death, had now been comforted during her 
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Capt. Everest’s last message to Toc Н. 


state of physical unconsciousness- Her spirit had found itself in a sweet garden, 
Standing near some flowers. Someone had come to her and said: “Not yet. You 
must go back for a short time; then we will bring you here to grow quite well, and 
to be with us always.” She awoke pleading that she might Фау with the Unknown 
who had spoken these words to her. It was to her, and to her auditors, a winning 
revelation of God’s love. 


Then Ісі our final memory of Everest be summarised in a most sacred letter 
received a few days after his death by his old mother, from a friend and fellow- 
patient of his in the Roehampton Hospital. Неге is the actual text of the letter, 
which I was privileged to see and to copy: — 


“What can I say to you in this time of your sorrow? What can anyone say to 
relieve the sadness you must feel? It is at such times that we poor mortals realise our 
limitations and we seek the help of some supreme power for guidance and comfort. 
I hope that the years that may yet remain for you will not be over-shadowed by this 
loss, but that you will carry on cheerfully and hopefully in the belief that all is for the 
best and that at the end of all a joyous reunion awaits you. І ат sure of this—and my 
illness has been my tutor—that the beyond is something far more beautiful than the 
mind of man can conceive. At the most critical time of my ilness, I had a peep into 
this land, and it was the тоё exquisite sensation I have ever known. It would be а 
comfort to you, I know, if I could describe it to you as I saw it. 

“F was a child again—with the child’s ideas of the beautiful. The trees were more 
green, the skies more blue, and behind all some omnipotent power who radiated His 
presence everywhere, and brought into being the radiant faces and forms of friends 
І had thought long since dead. Who, therefore, knowing Ernest and seeing him 
suffering so patiently, could have wished him to tarry here? He would not have wished 
it himself, had it not been for her he left behind. I am unused to writing letters of 
this nature; and I cannot explain myself as explicitly as І could wish; but if this poor 
effort is the cause of the least comfort to you, its object has been attained. 

“І shall leave here one day, but not without memories of many happy hours spent 
on the verandah in the company of your son; and I shall think of the dear old lady, 
who, despite her own troubles, took a kindly interest in those of others.” 


“T shall leave here one day.” It is a gallant sentence, when written by a man 
who has abjured all prospect of recovery. Everest also knew his fate; he also knew 
his duty. Товву. 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


ley July, 1924, the Journa published an article on Dr. Stansfeld and his unique 
work for the Bermondsey boy. In December, 1932, appeared the story of another 
contemporary giant of citizenship, by nationality a Japanese, by name Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Any list of heroes which contained these names would inevitably also 
include Dr. Schweitzer, the brilliant German. The recent publication of his auto- 
biography,* written with simplicity and conciseness, invites Study of his astounding 
career. Some of us rejoice to remember that when he visited this country in 1928, 
he gave a memorable organ recital at All Hallows. 


Born 58 years ago, Albert Schweitzer was the son of an evangelical pastor in the 
little Catholic township of Kayserberg in Upper Alsace. Pis musical aptitude was 
early revealed, for when his legs were “hardly long enough to reach the pedals” 
he began to play the organ. In Memoirs of Childhood to Youth he relates that from 
his earliest days he was conscious of an intense sympathy with the weak and poor. 


As a village schoolboy he was moved when a boy he had defeated in a wrestling 
bout said to him, “If I got broth twice a week as you do, I should be as strong as 
you.” Не refused to wear а new winter overcoat because the other village boys 
had none. On one occasion he had gone with other boys to the woods to shoot 
birds with catapults. As he listened to the bells of Passiontide ringing, they seemed 
to say to him, “ Thou shalt not КШ.” Forthwith he threw away his catapult and 
returned to the village. He recalls, too, as a boy being impressed by the thoughtful 
sadness оп the face of Bartholdi’s statue of a negro at Colmar. 


It is an interesting conjecture how far the radical critic which Schweitzer became 
was created by the Strasbourg University which he entered іп 1893. His subjects 
were theology and philosophy. The theological faculty was very liberal in its 
tendencies. One gathers that the whole university was unhampered by tradition. 
“ There were hardly any professors of advanced age on the teaching staff. А fresh 
breeze of youthfulness penetrated everywhere.” Schweitzer very quickly began to 
study independently the question of the Gospels and the problem of the life of 
Jesus. Не distrusted and later rejeéted the traditional conception of that life. 


Whilst pursuing his theological and philosophical studies at Strasbourg, Paris and 
Berlin (he always regretted that the surrendering of a scholarship prevented him 
from spending some time at an English university), Schweitzer also followed up his 
organ studies and studies of musical theory under the famous Charles Maris Widor 
of Paris. It was from Widor he got his veneration for Bach, which later issued in 
his notable biography of that master. 


Intermezzos of this kind are from the first characteristic of the man. While 
reconstructing the career and teaching of Jesus, he digresses to prepare an edition of 
Bach’s organ music with directions for its best rendering. Interned by the French 
in the African jungle at the beginning of the War, he at once sets to work reflecting 
on the welter of civilisation. Апа so on. He is always seizing opportunities when- 
ever and however they occur to develop prodigious schemes in his differing worlds 
of music, eschatology and medicine. 

* Albert Schweitzer: My Life and Thought. Allen & Unwin, 10/6. 
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Busy years followed his graduation and appointment to a lectureship at his 
university. Side by side with his college classes on the history of research on the life 
of Jesus, he carried on the curacy of a local church. He also became the organist 
of a leading choral society. In addition, he spent much time visiting the best known 
organs in Northern France and Germany. Не had a curious dislike for new organs 
—to him the highly mechanised organ is a Step backward. His criticism of Berlin 
organists could surcly be levelled with much truth against organists generally: they 
aimed at outward virtuosity rather than at truc plasticity of Style. 


Schweitzer’s appointment as а privatdozent in the Theological Faculty at Strasbourg 
had raised much opposition on account of his radical tendencies in theology. This, 
however, was mild compared with the storm aroused by the publication of his The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus. In this book he puts forward the theory that we must 
reconcile ourselves to the faét that Christ’s religion of love appeared as part of a 
world view which expected a speedy end of the world. To Schweitzer’s astonish- 
ment his book won immediate recognition in England where it was brought into 
prominence by Dr. Sanday’s Oxford lectures. This and his philosophical books were 
keenly debated. Musicians had previously known him by his notable work on 
J. $. Bach. His expert knowledge of organ-building and organ-playing was 
exhibited in his volume, Orgelbaukunst und Orgelkun$. 


Soon after the publication of Dr. Sanday’s lectures, British scholars were amazed 
to learn that Albert Schweitzer had thrown up his academic career, entered the 
Strasbourg University as a medical student and graduated as a general practitioner, 
while his wife qualified as a nurse. 


In My Life and Thought he thus describes the process of mind which led to his 
decision : — 

“Те struck me as incomprehensible that І should be allowed to lead such a happy 
life, while I saw so many people around me wrestling with care and suffering. At 
school . . . [апа] at the University, I could not help thinking of others who were 
denied. . . Then one brilliant summer morning at Gtinsbach, during the Whitsun- 
tide holidays—it was in 1896—there came to me as I awoke, the thought that I must 
not accept this happiness as a matter of course, but must give something in return 
for it. . . I settled with myself before І got up, that I would consider myself justified 
in living till I was thirty for Science and Art, in order to devote myself from that time 
forward to the direct service of humanity. Many a time already had I tried to settle 
what meaning lay hidden for me in the saying of Jesus: ‘ Whosoever would save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and the Gospel’s 
shall save it.’ Now the answer was found. In addition to the outward, I had inward 
happiness.” 

Не had yet to decide the character of the directly human service to which he was 
to dedicate his life. He first thought of a plan of taking neglected children and 
educating them, then making them pledge themselves to help later on in the same 
way children in a similar position. His experiment in this direćtion was unsuccessful. 
His thought, too, of devoting himself to tramps and discharged prisoners, and did 
much work in this direction. It eventually became clear to him that he could bes 
serve his generation as a medical doétor in the forest of Central Africa, grappling 
with disease among the forgotten, neglected and uncivilized. 
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So this advanced theologian—holding doctorates in philosophy, theology, music 
and medicine—and his wife, together with a pedal piano presented him by the Paris 
Bach Society, departed at Easter, 1913, for Lambaréné—a hundred miles north of 
the Congo. He insisted on taking money in the form of gold marks and not of 


notes, because he felt the imminence of war—the threat coming from Russia. 


The doctor was many months at his station at Lambaréné without a hospital and 
without a house in which to treat the sick. An overgrown fowl-house had to serve 
the purpose. Neither had he a surgeon’s assistant. His wife was ever at his side. 
She prepared the patient, administered the anasthetic, took charge of the instruments, 
washed the linen, etc. He tackled the rife and cruel diseases of leprosy, strangulated 
hernia and sleeping sickness. Then in the evening, his work done, he would repair 
to his pedal piano, and the jungle would become a cathedral filled with the mystical 
masterpieces of Bach. 

On the fifth of August, 1914, came news that war had broken out in Europe. 
Schweitzer and his wife were informed that they must consider themselves prisoners 
of war. Black soldiers were assigned as thcir guards. As soon as it became known 
that of the white men who used to live on the station, ten had already fallen, an 
old savage remarked: “ What!—so many men killed already in this war! Why 
don’t their tribes meet to talk out the palaver!’’ Out of the mouths of babes! 


Forbidden to work in the hospital, Dr. Schweitzer began labouring on the second 
morning of his internment on his philosophy of civilization. “ Many a night did 
I sit at it, writing with deepest emotion as [ thought of those who were lying in the 
trenches.” Comparative freedom returned until September, 1917, when all prisoners 
were taken to Europe to be placed in a camp. Life in two such French internment 
camps followed. In July, 1918, he and his wife (who had suffered much from the 
confinement) were members of a party of repatriated prisoners. Their liberty won, 
they were compelled to go immediately into hospital for severe operations. 


This heroic man’s work in Africa had “crashed.” His friends in Europe had 
been deeply divided by the war. Such depressing facts faced him as would have 
daunted the Stoutest of men. The spirit of Schweitzer, however, was marvellously 
superior to the circumstances. As soon as he was out of hospital, he set to work, 
gave lectures and organ recitals, thus paying off the whole of the Lambaréné liabilities 
and raising new capital to enable him to return. Meanwhile, he worked on his 
philosophy of civilisation, on a book dealing with Bach’s Choral Preludes, and on 
a further book about his African experiences. 


In 1922 he delivered a series of leétures in Birmingham, spoken in German, on 
Christianity and the Religions of the World; gave a Bach recital in the city, which 
а leading musical critic described as being “ not merely a display of brilliant tech- 
nique, but an act of worship and a sacrament,” and then went on to Mansfield 
СоЙере, Oxford, and delivered the Dale Memorial Lectures, this time speaking іп 
French. In the Spring of 1923 these lectures were published as The Decay and 
Restoration of Civilization and Civilization and Ethics. While correéting the fore 
of these books he was packing for his return to the tropics. His wife’s health 
would not allow her this time to go with him, but it is good to remember that " Jock 


Gillespie (Oxford Toc H), then a medical student, was his companion. 
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PLATE ХХМИ. 


росток ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


PLATE XXVIII. 


THe Ор Hospital REBUILT. 


LAMBARENE,. 


In Tue New Flospitac. 


Dr. Schweitzer found his hospital and buildings in a State of collapse. Не rebuilt 
on a more convenient site and in January, 1927, the new and much more extensive 
hospital was opened. It now covers an area of hundreds of kilometres wide and 
possesses an excellent operating theatre, dispensary and larder, besides having the 
service of a full staff of до огѕ and nurses. The work is supported by Dr. 
Schweitzer’s admirers in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Great Britain, America, France 
and Germany. The doctor returned to Europe in the summer of 1927 and in the 
following summer paid another visit to this country. It was on that occasion that 
he played the organ at All Hallows. 

In December, 1929, he once again went back to his hospital on the banks of the 
Ogowe, his wife this time returning with him. She had to return to Europe at 
Easter, 1930, the climate now proving too much for her. There he Still labours 
and means to labour as long as his valiant body will stand up to the strenuous 
exertions demanded of it by the Equatorial forest. 


What has Dr. Schweitzer to say to us as the result of his philosophical reflections on 
the State of our civilization? He insists that progress does not lie in the growth of 
technical skill, asthetic conditions and material well-being. It depends upon men 
being thinkers and being free. To-day men are neither. The material conquests of 
civilization have limited the independence of the individual, the quality of his 
mentality, his desire for self-improvement and his human sympathies. Modern 
civilization has depreciated personality. Man is perilously near losing his faith in 
truth because he is almost ceasing to claim a spiritual existence of his own. 


Schweitzer interprets the Universe from the standpoint of “‘Self-sacrifice for the 
sake of others, motived by Reverence for Life.” That is the formula around which 
his world of validity swings. A man is ethical only as he “ Shatters no ice-crystal 
that sparkles in the sun, tears no leaf from its tree, breaks off no flower, and is 
careful not to crush any insect as he walks.” And again: “ The countryman who 
has mowed down a thousand blossoms in his meadow as fodder for his cows, should 
take care that on his way home he does not, in wanton pastime, switch off the head 
of a single flower growing on the edge of the road, for in so doing he injures 
life without being forced to do so by necessity.” One is compelled to read such 
beautiful passages reverently, for they echo the author’s own sensitive life. 


Nevertheless we cannot admit the validity of Dr. Schweitzer’s claim that “ Rever- 
ence for Life” is an adequate foundation for morality. It is art, not argument. 
“Tt is good to maintain life,” says Schweitzer, “Іс is evil to destroy or check life”; 
thus leaving us bewildered (in the words of Dr. Hogg) as to “ whether we should 
help the spider to catch the fly, or the fly to escape the spider.” 


Our age is tremendously indebted to this able and heroic German. His books, 
delineating the cause of the woeful spiritual poverty of our time: his insight into 
the essential nature of civilization: his passionate religious emphasis and his own 
personal devotion in Africa to his ethic of “ Reverence for life”; these and other 
faéts combine to make him a veritable giant among us. A man utterly practical, 
yet absolutely a mystic: a hopeless pessimist and yet an irresistible optimist. While 
Albert Schweitzer lives, Paul the Apostle is not dead, and Luke the Physician is 
till with him. $. D. 
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TOC Н TRAVELLERS’ TALES 
W ith Owen W atkins in Southern À frica 


Owen Warains, with Mrs. Warkins, and Сове, Martin sailed for Southern Africa 
on January 26. А first dispatch, recounting their arrival and first flages of pragress, appeared 
in the May Journat. A long and interesting continuation has now reached us and here 
follows, partly іп Owen’s words and partly in summary. 


WEN begins by saying that since last he wrote so much has happened that he has 

been sorely tempted to inflict a diary upon the readers of the Journa. “ Whatever 
1 do І can never hope to make you really feel the quality of the Toc H atmosphere in 
which we have lived, the glorious country through which we have travelled, the character 
and enthusiasm of the membership and all that the family of Toc H means to this Province. 
І was told that when I came to Natal I should see Toc Н Southern Africa at its bei. 
Whether this be true or not (Natal says it is not true) І shall be quite satisfied if it is 
anything like as good in the other provinces. They have the real Toc Н spirit, are 
eager to learn, beg for criticism and are modest about their own achievement.” 


To Natal 


“ Geoff. Martin is no longer with me. From time to time І hear of his doings in 
Rhodesia and elsewhere, but I shall пог see him before July 1, when the Council for 
Southern Africa meets in Durban. On the evening of March 14 we said good-bye to him 
at Cape Town and entrained for Durban. We had a real Toc H send off, a representative 
crowd drawn from most of the local units had gathered on the platform. We were warned 
that our three nights and two days in the train would be very tedious, and much sympathy 
was wasted upon us. Actually we never had a dull moment. The first night we passed 
through the wonderful Hex River Valley, climbing steeply all the way. The moonlight 
was brilliant; the glare from the fires of our engines (there was onc at cach end of the 
train) lit up the overhanging crags and combined to produce a picture which baffles all 
description. My wife spent most of the night on the observation platform revelling in 
the beauty of it, and whenever I crept back to my bed she would haul me out that Í 
might share in some new splendour discovered as we rounded yet another hairpin bend. 
All the next day we travelled through the Karoo—that crucl land where in many places 
there has been no rain for five years. We had expected a barren and hideous desolation; 
instead we were gripped and fascinated by its weird beauty. The stretching sand waste 
with its Stunted shrubs and huge boulders in every shade of brown and fawn with here and 
there the faintest suggestion of ргсеп, the ever-changing background of fantastic-shaped 
mountains, blue and red and prown—the fascination of it held us all through the day. 
Occasionally, for no apparent reason, we Stopped at some wayside Station, never more 
than a store and three or four houses at cach, and the population of about a dozen 
inhabitants turned out in force; it was the one excitement of the day. On their faces 
when at rest, and especially amongst the women, you could read something of the hard 
life they lived; they all had Stamped on them the mark of the Karoo. 


“Аг an early hour the next morning, before we were fully dressed, we arrived at 
Bloemfontein. Toc H had turned out in force to welcome us and cheer us on our way. 
We were now journeying through the Free State, the whole country wilting under the 
dreadful drought. Everywhere we heard stories of farms going back to wilderness, cattle 
dying, and utter ruin threatening the whole community. As the day drew to a close 
the sky darkened and then the longed for rain swept down in torrents. Тһе thunder 
and lightning was such as I had never experienced before, except in South Africa. The 
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drought was broken and this part of the country was, at апу rate, saved. We descended 
into Natal through Van Rcenen’s Pass іп the darkness and storm, so could see nothing of 
its beauties. Durban was reached about 9.30 a.m. ‘Toc Н was there to welcome us, headed 
by A. J. Drage, the Chairman of the Coastal District, to whose wisc leadership the success 
of Toc H both here and in Pietermaritzburg is very largely due. Vic Evans, the Chairman 
of the Natal Area, was retained by duty, but, as soon as he was free, was at our billet 
to greet us and discuss plans. All that Тос Н Natal owes to the energy and self-sacrificing 
service of Vic Evans can never be told. His personality and driving force put life and 
purpose into the whole family throughout the Province. His work 15 great because it is 
not a one-man show; he is essentially an іпѕрігсг and trainer of others. The first meeting 
І attended in Durban was a Rally of Toc Н and L.W.H. of the CoaStal District. It was 
a good Start for my Natal tour and gave me some idea of their quality. In Durban and 
the Coastal Distrié I continued for about a fortnight, during which period І visited every 
unit, gave an address on Toc H to the Rotary Club which was broadcast all over South 
Africa, talked to the units of the L.W.H., addressed four schools, one of which numbered 
700 boys, and told a gathering of clergy of all denominations the advantage it would be 
to themselves if they helped and served Toc H. 

“ Опе of the best corporate jobs I have met for a very long time is the Durban Toc Н 
Rest Room for the Unemployed. Its fame has gone out into all the construction camps in 
the Province and beyond. It is open all day and every day and is Staffed by L.W.H. and 
Тос Н members drawn from all the units. To the L.W.H. especially, tremendous credit 
is due for their devotion; they run the refreshment bar at which men can obtain food 
at a nominal cost. The bar is never closed and the women never fail to take their turn 
on duty. On the men’s side, occasionally fellows fail to turn up, but again and again it 
was said to me, ‘The women never let us down.’ The men who gather there range from 
some of the best young manhood of the country, tragic victims of the depression, to real 
hard cases who are unemployable. We offer them friendship, not a bun wrapped up in 
a religious tract, and their response is immediate. Twice on Sunday evenings I talked 
to them at their own request and at once we got on terms. 1 had thought my task difficult 
but they made it casy. They are a gallant crowd facing adversity in a high spirit.” 

Owen then goes on to give an intercSting record of his impressions of many units—Central 
in the heart of the business part of Durban; Escombe, where Vic Evans himself lives; 
young and lusty Berea; Hillary, meeting in the hut they have built with their own hands; 
Malvern; the Overport ‘ grope,’ nursed by Tommy Alcock, who died recently (see Мау 
JourNAL, р. 224); Pinetown, which “ after patient work are at last beginning to influencc 
a considerable German community near them. We had quite a number of Germans present 
the night I was there, including their Lutheran minister and an absolutely topping fellow 
who served in the Prussian Guard in the Great Маг”; Umbilo, which has made a first-class 
Тос Н room out of an old stable; Verulam, in the midst of the sugar-growing industry, 
with its Guest-night to which come “all the white population for many miles round.” 

On Saturday, April 1, Owen and Mrs. Watkins motored with Vic Evans to Ixapo, 
100 miles away, the head Branch of the Southern District. “ We passed,” he says, “ through 
some of the finest scenery in South Africa—the Valley of a Thousand Hills, and the glorious 
Unkomaas Valley. At Ixopo the clans of Toc H had gathered in force. Every house in 
the little town of about 300 white inhabitants was packed with guests. Some of them had 
come over one hundred miles by car over unthinkable roads; thirty, forty and fifty miles 
Were quite ordinary and people who lived twelve or fifteen miles away spoke as if they 
lived on the outskirts of the village. It was the Ixopo Birthday Festival and they spread 
themselves. Over 150 of us sat down to a magnificent supper which had been provided by 
the L.W.H. The Guest-night was a model of its kind and during the evening we initiated 
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five new members for the Bulwer ‘ grope, which is just being promoted to Group Status. 
Ixopo is one of the best country Branches І have ever seen. It gives real leadership through- 
out the District; its youngsters are so trained that when they move on to some other place 
they spread the Toc H infection, and all over Natal and in other parts of South Africa are 
units which have been Started by men trained at Ixopo. Mackay, the Chairman, Sansbury, 
the Secretary, and Van Nickerk, the Pilot, are all real leaders and are well supported by 
the Padres Packard (С. of Е.) and Karg (Methodist) whose duties take them over large 
areas of the District. Sunday was а very full day. Early Communion, mecting of members 
in their own “ shack,” then all the Churches closed and their congregations united in а great 
service in the Public Hall—a congregation nearly twice as large as the population of the 
little town. After lunch a 35 miles run to Bulwer, and on the way we saw signs of the 
previous night’s casualties. During the evening there had been heavy rain; some people 
had tried to return to their farms, but even with chains on the wheels the slippery roads 
were almost impassable. When we reached Bulwer, Dr. Walker, our host and Chairman of 
the Group, who had been one of the adventurers who had dared the road the previous night 
told us they had spent hours digging out another car that had got ditched and finally 
arrived home about 3 a.m.—which thing shows that to attend Toc H meetings іп this country 
is not quite the same as in London or Manchester! ” At Bulwer, Owen addressed а united 
service, a school and a garden party, inaugurated the new Group and initiated members. 

At Donnybrook, which “ consists of a railway junction, a milk factory, a hotel and a 
couple of Stores,” they were found ‘ groping,’ as also at Стайн (in East Griqualand). 
The Іза unit in the Southern District to be visited was Shepi/one, a strong Group. “It 
has an interesting Rushlight—home manufactured—made out of some of the metal from 
the lamp of the old light-house which has been superseded by а more modern structure. 
It is a delightful thought that this little sea-port Group are perpetuating the light which 
for so many years flashed safety to men navigating this treacherous coast.” On the way 
back, at Umzinto, they met more ‘ gropers’ and attended а Guest-night at which 150 people 
were present, almost every soul in the place. On Sunday, Owen preached at a united 
service in the Parish Church; the other churches closed and their padres also took part. 
“ The tennis club also closed doors until after the service; this was done spontaneously and 
caused amazement to many. This very promising unit, for it is ready for its Rushlight, 
owes its existence to the persistence of one man, who in spite of all discouragement kept 
pegging away for twelve months. He learned all he knew of Toc Н at [хоро.” 

That Sunday afternoon they travelled on 80 miles to Richmond, entering the Midland 
District of the Natal Area. Again other churches closed so that their congregations mighi 
hear Owen speak at a United Service in the Parish Church. Pietermaritzburg was reached 
on April 11. “ Here,” writes Owen, “I was in the home town of my early childhood and 
actually Stayed with a host and hostess who were the playmates of my youth. Here my 
wife was greatly intrigued by the number of old ladies who claimed to have bathed me 
when І was а baby. She asks ‘Why? Was it a custom of the country for callers to bath 
the baby? Was I the cleanest or the dirtiest child in the whole of Natal that so many 
seemed to have thus employed their leisure?” . . . Maritzburg has one outstanding cor- 
porate job, the Hostel for Students, apprentices and schoolboys from the country. It is 
a fine property of which they hold the freehold; it is well equipped and well managed. 
Everybody says it is filling a deeply felt need and that Toc Н should have done this thing 
has wakened people to the possibilities of the movement. I had a united meeting of the 
two Branches which meet in the same place, а semi-basement in the centre of the city, 
but at different times. І addressed Rotary, talked to the Ministers’ Fraternal, which included 
the Bishop and clergy of all churches, was welcomed at the Town Hall by the Mayor, who 
had gathered some leading townsfolk to hear my tale.” 
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At Easter the two travellers, abetted by Vic Evans, stole а few days off and motored up 
to the Drakensburg. There they lived in an atmosphere of trout fishers, polo enthusiasts 
and gymkhanas—which proved so infeétious that Owen borrowed horses and persuaded 
Mrs. Owen (who had not been on horseback since a child) to ride eight miles in a pair 
of his khaki slacks! After EaSter, using Maritzburg as a centre, they worked the rest of 
the Midland District—Howick, a well-established Group; and New Hanover, which seems 
ready for its Lamp but wishes first to make more impression on the German colony in their 
midst. It does good public service by running a fortnightly cinema for people from miles 
round, and a lending library. A meeting of all District officers and an enthusiastic District 
Guest-night wound up Owen's visit. 


They now returned to Durban in order that Owen—in decent black and a * dog-collar ’ 
—might attend the Annual Conference of the Methodist Church in South Africa as the 
‘ Fraternal Delegate’ from England. ‘ The fortnight occupied by the Conference,” he 
writes, ‘is the nearest approach to a rest that I have had since І landed in South Africa. 
The Methodists were under the impression that they made me work hard, but they knew 
nothing of the pace when Тос Н drives!” He then finished his work in the Coastal 
District by a mecting of all the officers and leaders to discuss problems, a meeting of leading 
citizens gathered by invitation, and a great Guest-night at Malvern. 


To Zululand 

On Saturday, May 13, they Started for Zululand, with Vic Evans once more as chauffeur, 
philosopher and friend. “І felt very proud of Toc Н,” says Owen, "аз І visited the units 
in Zululand. They are working under incredible difficulties—many members are facing 
Stark ruin by reason of the drought, yet everybody is cheery; I never met a keener crowd.” 
Operations began at Eshowe with a significant event—the handing over to the Branch of 
its Lamp, lit by the Patron at the Birmingham Festival last December, the бг Lamp in 
Zululand. The gathering of members from a hundred miles round was in effect a District 
Rally, at which both Owen and Vic Evans spoke. On Sunday there was a picnic beside a 
waterfall in the beautiful Hlinza Forest—combining business with pleasure, for they held 
a District Committee among the trees. That night they crowded the Methodist Church 
and next morning Owen went on. The next place of call was Gingindhlovu, with а 
membership fifty-fifty Dutch and English. Then on to Empangeni, recently granted Branch 
Status. The Jobmaster and Chairman are Dutch, the other officers English, and the member- 
ship is almost equally divided іп race. “І was greatly struck with their jobs,” says Owen. 
“ Неге is a typical one which brought home to me the fact that I was in the malaria belt. 
The Jobmaster announced that a small sugar planter, who was not a member of Toc H, 
had rung him up that morning. His wife had gone down badly with malaria and the 
doctor said he must take her at once to Durban, over roo miles away. ‘What сап І do?’ 
he asked. ‘I have no car, there are the children to arrange for, and we have just Started 
cutting сапе!” The Jobmaster said ‘That’s all right; а car will be at your place in an 
hour to take you both to Durban. I will arrange for neighbours to take the children and 
Toc H will run your farm and superintend your cane-cutting during your absence.’ At 
once a young planter took on the job, though in the thick of his own cane-cutting.” 


They drove to Matubatuba “ over roads which they said were there,” and found a young 
unit functioning in a sugar-mill. The next day they returned to Empangeni for a Guest- 
night and Owen learnt something more of the difficulties under which units work. ‘ The 
outlying planters in this wild country cannot leave their women and children unguarded 
at night. If they attend a Branch meeting they have either to bring the whole family with 
them or colleét the various families at one farm and опе man, as his Toc Н job, stays with 
the women and children whilst the others go to the Toc H meeting. In this district І met 
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a tragic settlement of cx-service men, many of them members of Toc Н. From the 
beginning they have been pursued by ill fortune. First they went in for grazing and 
raised fine herds; then the tsetse fly appeared and they lost every head of cattle. The 
Government then Started them growing cotton; they did well, and just as the plants had 
reached maturity, on the very day they were to gather an exceptionally fine crop, floods came 
and everything was washed away. Again, for they are fine men and hard workers, the 
Government came to their help and Started them growing sugar cane. They have had 
three bad years and a couple of months ago it was reported that Zululand was about to 
have a bumper crop. Then came the drought; the cane is dying in the fields; all are 
ruined. Their farms are mortgaged to the Government up to the hilt. Мой of them 
have to get out with their wives and families and Start life again with nothing to Start on. 
They are meeting their fare with such high courage that the whole of Zululand is filled 
with admiration, but the rest are so hard hit that they can do little or nothing to help.” 


From Empangeni they drove back to Eshowe, through country blazing with aloes in full 
bloom. After the meeting that night there was an amusing example of the kindly spirit of 
the Zululand men. Owen writes: “ The car that was to take mc home had been occupied 
by a drunk from the neighbouring hotel; he was asleep and when roused not inclined to 
move. My host and others took counsel. ‘Of course, we could boot him out, but then 
he would sleep on the veldi and get fever. We had better leave him where he is and pick 
up the car to-morrow. We can easily crowd the Padre and you into our cars.’ And that 
was actually done. My host retrieved his car next day and no one scemed to think it 
remarkable that the car should be left for the benefit of a man who, as far as I could gather, 
was something of a nuisance to the whole community.” 


Their next place of call was Melmoth, over 30 miles away, where the proportion of Dutch 
and English membership is slightly in favour of the Dutch. From there a young Dutch 
schoolmaster drove them, next day, 100 miles to Vryheid—and once more they were т 
Natal. There was as yet no Toc H unit there, but a leading townsman had been a fellow- 
passenger of Owen and Geoff. on the Ceramic on the voyage out from England, and now 
collected a representative meeting of local people to listen to Owen. At Dundee they 
suffered their first disappointment in Natal: owing to а public holiday no meeting could be 
held. At Newcastle they found a healthy ‘ grope? Then came Ladysmith, full for Owen 
of memories of the Sicge in which he served, where the Branch is a fine mixture—a quarter 
Dutch, partly German and including two Jews. It is the head of the Northern District 
of Natal, and provided an excellent Guest-night. At Colenso, where attempts are being 
made, with the help of Ladysmith, to get going, Owen had a promising meeting. 


The last call in Natal was at Effcourt, on Sunday, May 28. Owen preached that night 
at a service held in the Town Hall, and found an cager Group learning the game of Toc Н. 
“This,” he concludes, “is the programme of my last day in Estcourt and incidentally of 
my Natal tour. After breakfast I wrote a few letters (very few), interviewed Padres and 
other leaders, and was. shown over Nestlé’s Milk Factory (the leading industry of the town). 
І then received an official visit from the Mayor and Town Clerk. Immediately after lunch 
I addressed the Secondary School and had tea with the Headmaster and his Staff. Then we 
drove to the top of a neighbouring hill to get a general view of the country and returned 
to town to meet members of the Group and talk to them and answer questions. This 
lasted until dinner and afterwards we went Straight to a great Rally in the Town Hall 
where things went with a swing. Toc H and their friends then adjourned to a café where 
we talked and drank tea until a late hour. Finally we caught the 1.40 a.m. train for 
Durban and for а moment our work ит Natal was done, and so were we!” 

: 0: 5. М. 
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Two Men in a Boat— У. 


Е Bons Ford and Harry Снагтрві. landed in England again in July, at the end 
of their adventure together for Toc H half round the world. The plan and purpose 
of their journcy was outlined in these pages (July, 1932) and its course has been traced 
through the medium of the Diary sent home in instalments by Harry (see Journat for 
October, December, 1932; March, June, 1933). Boss, it will be remembered, left Inpa 
after his tour of duty there, in June last year; Harry started at the same time from England 
and joined him at 51молрокЕ on August 13. After a weck’s visiting іп Maraya, they sailed 
for Ausrratia, landing at Brisbane оп September 11. On September 28 they reached New 
ZEALAND, where they remained for a month before returning to Ausrratia. On December:1 
they set out for Cuina. The present (and concluding) section of Harry’s Diary finds them 
still in ЗнАмснлі at the beginning of March, records a second visit to Maraya and their 
Journey to Japan at the end of that month, their return to Сніха in early May, and their 
voyage home. The narrative is а much abridged version of the Diary itself :— 


Monday, March 6: “ This evening was held the third meeting of the Shanghai groping 
team. The mecting began with the initiation of three men, then after Light we had a 
Toc H cricket match to get things thoroughly warmed up. Major Darby of the Salvation 
Army, talked to us оп the ‘Unemployed in Shanghai,’ pointing out that though the 
numbers were few compared to those in some places in England, yet because the British 
community was small, the problem for the community was greater. When the meeting 
Was over, six of us went away to eat, followed by a committee meeting that lasted into the 
first hour of Tuesday.” 

Monday, March 13: “ There was an air of unrest about the office to-day, for to-morrow 
we must move on. This evening another meeting of the Toc H chaps was held, at which 
two more members were introduced to us as well as several visitors from H.M.S. Berwick. 
After the mecting finished, everyone made their way to the R.A.F. Club, which had been 
lent to us for the evening, as we were not to leave Shanghai without a ceremonial dinner. 
Chinese conjurers and contortionists arrived after the dinner to do incredible things with 
the crockery and furniture, followed by an unorganised entertainment.” 

Tuesday, March 14: “ Saying good-bye to various friends of Toc H took up the morning, 
together with the dismantling of the office. We embarked upon the Skenkin shortly after 
three o’clock and sailed down the river for ТіЕмтѕім.” 

Wednesday and Thursday, March 15 and 16: “ We left Снеевоо at breakfast time on 
Wednesday morning. The port looked bright in the morning sunshine, the hills inland 
were covered with snow on the higher slopes. The winter is nearly over but it is still 
cold enough for the sailors to wear their fur-lined coats. As the day wore on, the sky 
became dull and it rained in a dismal way. Bobs remained cheerful through reading 
Don Quixote, but I became more depressed by getting into Crime and Punishment. These 
books аге the result of reading good advice in the Journat.” (Sce February, р. 48). 

Tientsin they found quieter than Shanghai, but many friends soon discovered were a 
compensation. The first public presentation of Toc H was made on Tuesday, March 21, 
at the Gordon Hall. A sudden fall of snow after some days of spring weather made it a 
bad evening for a new venture, but a good crowd came along to hear the Story. In the 
audience were discovered a constant visitor to Forty-two Trinity Square, a year ago, and 
a member from Bombay. On the day following, Bobs and Harry set out for PEKIN. 

Thursday, March 22: “ Having arrived we were taken by Padre Holman to see the 
‘Temple of Heaven’ . . . From what we saw this afternoon, I feel the impossibility 
of this diary being anything like adequate tọ tell of what we see in Pekin.” 
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“ After dinner this evening I was taken to sce а performance of Gipsy Love by a Russian 
Travelling Opera Company. They put up a fair show, on the whole, for they had no 
proper Stage, and their company was small. On the way home we were stopped by a 
Chinese Military Policeman, for it was after curfew, which is at eleven o’clock, the City 
being under martial law. However, the magic words * British Legation’ ated as а talis- 
man, and we went on through the gates of the Legation Quarter, and so home and to bed.” 


Friday, March 24: “ This morning was given over to sightseeing. Padre Holman put 
us on our way to the Forbidden City, and left us to wander through the vast courts and 
lofty pavilions of the ceremonial buildings now used as museums. ‘The yellow tiles of the 
roofs were sombre under the dull sky, which added to the feeling of desertion in the City. 
With the exception of a few Chinese soldiers, we were the only people about. Of the 
many treasures we saw, only one thing seemed amiss which was that every now and then 
we would come across a monstrous clock in a glass case. These mountains of gilt and 
pendulums always bore the ticket ‘Presented by England,’ till we were almost persuaded 
that eighteenth century diplomats spent their days presenting these enormities.” 


Tuesday, March 28: “ At the Lama Temple we stopped to hear a part of the Service. 
Men and boys gathered at service time in the court before the Temple wearing their yellow 
or red cloaks, and curious hats which have curious yellow mancs at the top. They sat 
down in their cushioned seats in the dark Temple. Suddenly a venerable man began to 
chant on a note so low that it seemed impossible that it should come from a human being; 
then the boys took up the tale, while another monk made various libations sitting on the 
floor in front of the altar before a low table. After a great deal af chanting the monks 
clapped their hands which seemed to signify the end of a psalm or Stanza. Then а lantern 
was lit and borne out of the Temple at the conclusion of more ceremonies. We were 
unable to stay for the whole service, as we had to go to the follow-up meeting of Toc H 
at the club. About a dozen people turned up who gave rather а pessimistic impression 
of the chances of the Group, until three men got up and said that they were going to have 
a shot at it. So we got down immediately to the discussion of jobs and such.” 


To Japan 


The rest of the week was spent with the people who are going to have a shot at running 
the Group in Tientsin. On Friday, the las day of the month, they set out on the last 
lap of their travels, and a lap full of adventure and uncertainty—to Japan. First contact 
with that island was made on Wednesday, April 5, at Kone. In the evening of Thursday, 
the British Association had arranged a meeting for Bobs and Harry, and on the following 
day they were taken to Osaka for another similar meeting. 


Friday, April 7: “We were the only foreigners at the mecting, which, although we 
could not understand the speeches, seemed to go with a tremendous swing. There were 
four speakers, who had ten minutes each. Bobs had first chance, so those who understood 
English had ten minutes of Toc H. Later in the afternoon we returned to Kobe, and 
went to tell the story at the Dunlops Club, where most of the foreigners came from 
Birmingham.” 

Then the travellers set out for Yoxouama, spending one day sightseeing in Kyoto, where 
the journey was broken. Yokohama was reached on April 11, and their job began almost 
immediately. There was a meeting that evening at which they put over Toc Н and learnt 
much about the city. The British community is very well organised, as is usual in foreign 
cities, so the question of jobs is always a big problem. Wednesday was dedicated to seeing 
the two people іп Токіо, а twenty-minute train journey from Yokohama, who have been 
keeping Toc H interests alive there. 
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Thursday, April 13: “Іп Tokio this evening a number of people representative of the 
British community there gathered at the Tokio Club to discuss Toc H with us. When 
Bobs had briefly described the aims of Toc H, we got down to a free discussion of the 
possibilities, which seem less even than in Yokohama if the movement is to be purely 
British. Finally we decided that a further mecting should be called on Friday, April 21, 
when some additional men would be invited to join in the discussion.” 

On Easter Day, Bobs and Harry attended the eight o’clock service at Christchurch, and 
then later went off to see the Temples and cherry blossom at Kamakura, for that day was 
the main day of the cherry festival. The shops at this time were full of fierce warrior dolls, 
fishes for the Boys’ Festival and much Yo-Yo. 

Tuesday, April 18: ‘In the evening we had а public meeting in Yokohama at which 
thirteen people signed chits to say that they wished to hear more about Toc H, so we hope 
to get a small Group going.” 

Friday, April 22: “ We went to call on the Chairman of the National Christian Council 
of Japan. We tried to give him a brief idea of what Toc H is and he put forward various 
arguments for and against its success in Japan. He said he would let us know what his 
Council thought of it. In the afternoon we went to see Doctor Kagawa (for Doctor Kagawa, 
see the Journat, Р. 433, Dec., 1932). We had to tell the story of Toc H, in the work of 
which he takes an interest. It was five o’clock when we said good-bye to him and went 
back to the City. In the evening we met again in the Tokyo Club those who had come 
to the first meeting. It was decided that a group of younger men should be got together 
to meet us on Wednesday. We had a number of fresh people along this evening.” 

Monday, April 24: “In the evening we met those who want to get Тос Н going. But 
there appear to be no jobs that they can do which are not already being done. In the end 
it was decided that four of them should look carefully into things and report a fortnight 
from to-day on what openings there were. This is as far as we have been able to get in 
Yokohama, which is a little disappointing.” 

Wednesday, April 26: This morning Bobs woke up with a bout of malaria. The village 
apothecary (they were now in Nikko) provided some quinine, which arrived in a large bag 
carried by a boy wearing gum-boots and a blue kimono and sheltering under an enormous 
paper umbrella. “ We caught the afternoon train back to Tokyo, and Bobs went right 
through to Yokohama, and retired to bed, while I went to the meeting at the Tokyo Club, 
with the result that a small crowd have started off to work for a Rushlight.”’ 

Monday, Мау 1: “ Bobs arrived at Kobe looking very much the worse for his journey. 
He Staggered along to the mecting, which was held at the Seamen’s Club. About half-a- 
dozen men only were there. They are going to have another meeting, nevertheless, next 
week. Towards ten o’clock in the evening we went aboard the Sarpedon. Thus ended 
our stay in Japan; it has been disappointing as far as Toc H has been concerned, but we 
have had an interesting time in the country and have made plenty of friends.” 

Back to China and Malaya 

Having landed at SHancuat on Thursday, May 4, they attended a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the probationary circle there. “ The Jobmaster partnership of Gilmore and 
Carter, which we had left behind, we discovered had now become ‘ Associated Jobmasters, 
Ltd.’ Having no pilots, this gathering receives from Associated Jobmasters, Ltd., а good 
deal in that direction, especially supervision of the ‘ gangs’ that meet for the Study of Toc Н.” 

They left Shanghai on Wednesday, May 10, arriving in Hone Kone during the afternoon 
of Saturday, May 13. On Sunday evening they met most of the men of the grope there. 
The Fleet having gone north for the summer, the numbers at meetings have been reduced 
by half, although they are Still having weekly meetings. 
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Monday, Мау 15: “А Тос Н meeting was held at the Volunteer Hall at 7 p.m. Dunkley 
told the story of Toc H in Hong Kong since we were last there, and what its needs and 
problems were at the moment. Bobs talked on the beginnings up the coast and in Japan,” 

Hone Kone had slipped over the stern rails of the Sirdhana with Bobs and Harry оп 
board on Wednesday, May 17, and 51ҳслроке crept up to the bows carly on the morning 
of Monday, May 22. They felt that “it was quite like old times to be back in Singapore, 
where the police on point duty have wicker wings on their backs to direct the traffic.” 
For the next three days they had meals with old friends, called on the G.O.C., etc., and on 
Tuesday night attended the mecting of the Group, held in what had once been the inner- 
most shrine of a Chinese temple. “ There was a large number of guests at the meeting. 
The Group is Sill small in Singapore, and it is often difficult for Service members to get 
in to meetings, as they аге а good way out of the town.” 

Thursday, Мау 25: “ln the evening we caught the то o'clock train to Kuara Lumrur. 
We had а good night in the train, and were met оп К.Г. platform next morning by 
Padre Hall and Westrop. After breakfast we went out to the Leper Settlement at Suncet 
Вагон, where Dr. Ryric (see р. 279 above) took us round among his patients in ће 
Settlement, which is situated in а wide valley among forested hills. I am glad that the 
Journat (February, article ‘Among Lepers in Malaya’) has an account of Dr. Ryrie’s 
magnificent work. A meeting of Kuala Lumpur Toc H had been hastily arranged for us. 
We heard how they had been getting on since Bobs was here a year ago, and we told them 
something of our adventures. We caught the night train back to Singapore, after a very 

full day. We have been hearing great news of the Tarrinc Wing, which seems to be very 
much alive; it is a pity we cannot get up to see them also. News comes that the PENANG 
Grope have been scattered to the corners of the earth through ‘axing,’ leave, сіс, and 
that only one member is left in the port.” 


Homeward Bound 

Wednesday, May 31: After general leave-taking from the Singapore friends “ Capt. 
Jackson took us to ‘sign on’: a few minutes later we left the Shipping Office as Purser 
and Assistant Purser of М.У. Caprella. The Caprella Shell is a ship of 13,000 tons and is 
only two years old. Consequently we are at last on ‘a ship with its smoke thing at the 
end ’— фе lucid description accredited to some young lady the first time she saw a Tanker. 
As soon as we were aboard the ship got under weigh and Bobs and I, standing on the lower 
bridge, watched Singapore slip away behind the islands.” 

We cannot here follow the homeward voyage of our two Ambassadors in detail. 
Rounding the north of Sumatra, they steered south-west to avoid the monsoon. From the 
south of Cryton they altered their course north-westwards until they sighted Care 
Guarparur on the African coast: they rounded it a fortnight after leaving Singapore, 
enjoying halcyon weather all the time. In the Rep Sea they found themselves іп а con- 
tinuous stream of Tankers—among them the Ваттіѕн Hussar to whose captain Harry sent 
a wireless greeting, for he had commanded the Tanker which brought Tubby апа Harry 
home from the Persian Gulf more than a year before. Early on Sunday, July 2, they 
passed Cape St. Vincent and that night, in the Bay of Biscay, listened to the B.B.C. 
‘Epilogue’: they were now in touch with home. On July 4 the Caprella discharged cargo 
оп the French coast, and, bidding good-bye to their shipmates, our travellers came home. 

“There can be no better way,” says Harry, “of putting ап end to this Diary than by 
applying to ourselves words of the Patron of Toc H, which we have so often heard on our 
journey on the gramophone record of his Albert Hall speech: ‘I have had my failures, 
I know, but in these years, with few precedents to guide us, to have no failures is to have 
attempted nothing.’ ” 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements 


CAMPERS & HIKERS who require Outfits, Tents, 
Rucksacks, Haversacks, Blankets, ete., can obtain 
from stock from Гассотг Бнотнек & Co., LTD., 
-220/226, Bishopsgate, London, Е.С. Buy reliable 
goods. 


ENGLISH ACCOUNTANT, Тос Н Member, 
single, 15 years’ Banking and Mercantile experience 
in India, is open to engagement, and is returning 
to Calcutta in September, desires to serve a Social 
Service Organisation in India. Iéxecutive, Secre- 
tarial, Public Speaking, and Journalistic ability.— 
Kindly reply to Box No. 24, Toc Н JOURNAL. 


VISITING YPRES? бпуххох Horry, opp. Menin 
Gate, Brit. Owner-Manager. Capt. Leo Knox, late 
A.S.C, English food, qnict. From 5/- per day. 
10% dis. Тос Н. 


_ TOC Н HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH.—Noted for 
115 comfort and company both winter and summer. 
Handy for everything. Permanent and temporary 
guests. Men  only.—Terins, apply: RESIDENT 
WARDEN, 20, Poole Road. 

SPEND yonr happiest holiday in this comfortable 
residence standing in its own grounds overlooking 
Picturesque surroundings of this quaint seaside 
village. From 45/-.—Mrs. BOWLING, “ Rosemount,” 
Combemartin, N. Devon. 


BLACKPOOL (Bancroft, 21, Lonsdale Road) .— 
Board or Apartments. 2 minutes. Sea. E.L. Stamp. 


EX-MARK ХІІ. RECOMMENDATION.—Conmifort- 
able moderate home for gentlemen, 4 minutes 
stations, 8 minutes electric service, 25 minutes City; 
constant hot water; telephone.—WORCESTER HOUSE, 
Sanderstead Road, S. Croydon. 


TOC H PRINTED STATIONERY FOR GROUP 
OR BRANCH USE. too sheets, two colours, 5/-; 
one colour, 4/-; post (тее.--Тні ‘“ STAR ”? PRESS, 
5832, Commercial Road, London, E.r. 


RANCE NOVELTIES. 
HATS, BALLOONS, DECORATIONS, ETC. 
We hold the widest range in London. 
VICTOR G. GINN & CO., 

16, Red Lion Square, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Chancery 7654. Write for Toc И List. 
Come to our Showrooms. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
PREPAID RATES. 

The charge for miscellaneous advertisements 

is 1/6 per line. Minimum 2 lines. Each line 

consists of an average of 46 letters, including 

punctuation. Display Panels рег inch 1575. 

Series Discount 5 per cent. for six insertions. 


АП miscellaneous advertisements must be 
prepaid and should be addressed to:— 


Small Advert. Dept., Toc H Journal, 
Cave’s Advertising Service, 
Paris House, 270, Regent Street, London, \.1. 


CHICORY 
No Hiker’s rucksack 
is cornplete unless it 


contains a bottle of 
‘SERVICE’ COFFEE 


Іс is MADE IN A 
MOMENT and MADE 
IN THE CUP with the 
minimum of trouble 
and no waste. 


IDEAL FOR 
BREAKFAST AND 
AFTER DINNER. 


Sold by Family 
Grocers in 

ód., 9d. апа 
1/4 Bottles. 


D 


BE PREPARED! 


Place your orders now for the 


Toch Diary for 1934 


The same indispensable companion, 
revised, improved and handsomely bound. 


2s. 20s. per doz. 


CONTENTS: 


A pocket guide to Toc H—In the War—After 
the War—the Objects of Toc H—The Four Points 
of the Compass—Main Resolutioun—Inspiration— 
Membership—Organisation—Headquarters—Schools’ 
Section-—-League of the Lamp of 
Ceremonies—-Light—lInitiation—somie Toc Н Prayers 
—Publications—Officers of Тос H—Toc Н Directory 
—League of Women Helpers of Toc H-—History— 
Ceremonies—Drayers—Oficers—L.W.H. Directory— 
Daily Wants—etc., ес. 


Maintenance 


Order from the Registrar now. 
TOC H HEADQUARTERS, 
47, Vrancis Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
i. 


LATE NIGHT FINAL 


Tue intelligent reader has realised already that the Overseas News іп the Journat й 
necessarily incomplete and fragmentary. The following list is designed to encourage out 
readers to subscribe to at least one Overseas Journal, and so to complete their vision of 
the family, ‘from China to Peru.’ 

Australia: The Link. Monthly, 3/6 per annum. Editor, 476, Collins Stree, 
Melbourne, С.І. 

Malaya: The Little Journal. Monthly, free, postage extra. Editor, S. С. Grant, 
1298, Circular Road, Kuala Lumpur, Е.М.5. 

India: The Lamp. Monthly, 5/- per annum. The Business Manager, “ The Lamp,” 
2/2, Lansdown Road, Calcutta. 

Ontario, Canada: The Midnight Sun. Monthly, $1 per annum. Editor, 614, Huron 
Street, Toronto. 

South Africa: The Compass. Bi-monthly, 3/- per annum. The General Busines 
Manager, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 

South America: The Mark. Quarterly, $3.00 Argentine paper per annum. Editor, 
Mark I, (S. America), Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 


All orders should go direct to the addresses given here, and not to Headquarters. For 
foreign currencies the International Money Order should be used. it would be a courteous 
gesture and much appreciated if “ postage extra” became the self imposed rule when 
ordering from Overseas. 


WESTB Во! UR R NE E СВ > ARK 
BUILDING SOGIETY 


offers a simple method of assistance to house purchasers in 
London and the Home Counties. 


The Society Advances a large proportion of the Purchase 
Price of the house which you select. By low monthly 
Repayments which are inclusive of Principal and Interest, 
you are enabled in an agreed term of years to return the 
Advance made and the property becomes your own. 

The “ Westbourne Park” has, since its foundation nearly 
fifty years ago, assisted more than 44,000 persons to become 
home-owners, and has advanced over £21,000,000 towards 
house purchase. 

WRITE TO-DAY for Prospectus TA/1, free from :— 
George Е. Jeffries, Е.І.5.А., Secretary, WESTBOURNE HOUSE, 


WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 


» 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CRISIS 


Some notes on a remarkable new book “ Christianity and the Crisis ” (Gollancz, 2,000 рр., 55). 


HERE is a fashion in the world of books no less than in the world of clothing or of art. 
Yesterday it was the “ Omnibus ” volume, to-day it is “ The Intelligent Man’s Guide ” 
to all conceivable (and inconceivable) knowledge, a kind of economic, intellectual, or moral 
Baedeker to guide him in his search for the city which hath foundations. This volume 
comes into this latter category. It contains thirty-two articles from a distinguished body 
of contributors, many of whom are members or close friends of Тос Н. This, and even 
more the fact that it represents an attempt to seck out and to work out the Christian solution 
for some of the most pressing problems of to-day, inevitably make it of vital interest to Toc Н. 
The book is a good book, although it is not a great book, despite the fact that so many 
distinguished men have contributed to it. It gives the impression of having been shot 
together quickly, and just because so many have written for it, it lacks any real unity of 
construction: the fact that such widely differing subjects as “ The Secret of Christ”? and 
“The Basis of Exchange ” are discussed, makes it hard to treat the book as a whole. Апу 
one of the thirty-two chapters might form the basis of a series of articles for the JourNAt. 

In the Introduction which outlines the scheme of the book, Canon Dearmer says that in 
his mind, and in the minds of those who have contributed to it, the scheme falls into three 
se There is, first of all, that section which is headed “ The Present Chaos”; this is 
ollowed by the section which tries to state what essential Christianity is; and there is lastly 
the application of Christianity so defined to our Present Day Discontents. To wind up, there 
is a weighty chapter from the pen of the Archbishop of York. 

The frst criticism which springs to one’s mind—and this extends far beyond the first 
section of the book—is that there is a certain amount of panic implied іп the use that is 
made both of the word ‘Chaos’ and of the word * Crisis? He would, indeed, be foolish 
who sought to under-cstimate the force of the many intellectual and moral—not to speak 
of industrial and economic—challenges which are being hurled at Christian ideals to-day. 
And yet to allow panic to enter into our estimate of them is surely a grave error of 
judgment. Ever since Adam, turning to Eve as they were leaving the Garden of Eden, 
remarked “Му dear, we live in an age of transition,” men have been inclined to regard 
their own age as peculiarly an age of crisis. It is as great a mistake to allow this to count 
for too much as it is to allow it to count for too little in our thinking. 

Mr. J. В. S. Haldane has recently reminded us that “ to-day the external conditions of 
life in civilised communities differ more from those of 1833 than the conditions of 1833 do 
from those of Noah's flood.” That із a graphic criticism which goes right to the root of 
the matter. Modern life as we know it to-day dates from the time when men learned to 
control and use the machine. The tragedy now is that too often the machine seems no 
longer to be controlled by man but to control him. 

A very great deal of what is called chaos in this book is due fundamentally to those 
changes which came into life when men were transported by machines into an age of 
invention and of scientific discovery. Nor is it merely the external conditions of life which 
have changed; the same discoveries which have changed them so profoundly have also 
modified many of our ideas and ways of thinking. Much of the seeming intellectual and 
moral confusion is the inevitable result of our having moved into a period when scientific 
ways of thinking have undermined all the’ old authorities. There is a very dangerous 
question which is continually being asked to-day: “ Why shouldn’t 1?” А generation 
ago it would have been sufficient to reply, “ Because the Church forbids,” or “ Because 
it is contrary to our moral and religious traditions,” even “ Because it is wrong.” To-day 
such a reply would cut no ice. There is no clear-cut distinction in the minds of many 
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people between right and wrong. The authority of the Bible, of the Church, of Parents, 
of Traditional Morality, is being questioned on every hand. The only test that men are 
willing to apply is, Is this true? A Roman Catholic priest is said to have remarked to an 
Anglican friend, also a рис “ You scem to hold the same beliefs that І do, but you 
hold them on the wholly irrelevant ground that you believe them to be true.” This wholly 
irrelevant ground is the only one on which most men are ready to accept beliefs to-day, 
and it implies essentially a scientific habit of mind. “It means that you give up saying 
“This is truth, you must accept it’; and say rather that truth is only to be discovered 
by honest and patient search in which it is everyone's duty to take part.” 


There are very obvious dangers in this new attitude, but all the best things in life 
are capable of the noblest usc or the most dangerous misuse. То say that a thing is 
dangerous is no argument against its validity. It is this new scientific attitude of mind 
which is behind much of what is labelled chaos and spoken of as being duc to the crisis. 


While there is much that is dangerous іп the present world-wide unsettling of intellectual 
and moral standards, there is no real reason for panic. What is happening at the moment 
is not that things have suddenly become critical, but that we have awakencd to the 
prevailing drift. As Mr. Ellis Roberts makes plain in his article on modern literature, it is 
practically assumed in modern novels and plays that there is no binding principle of morals. 
This new questioning has not as yet led to any general moral collapse. We аге realising, 
however, that custom and tradition are counting for less and less in life. This in turn 
drives us back on to the need for re-thinking our intellectual and moral sanétions and 
putting principles in the place of traditions and taboos. The Dean of Exeter is right 
when in his article he reminds us that ‘lt would be futile to contend that the way out 15 
simply the way back.” 


There is a challenge in the present situation. “ No intelligent Christian is blind enough 
to suppose that the intelleétual and moral crisis has left his religion untouched and that he 
can sit untroubled in a peacefully riding ark while he contemplates less fortunate persons 
battling with the waves.” Rather should we face it in the spirit of Rupert Brook : 


“Now God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour, 
And caught our youth and wakened us from sleeping.” 


It is perhaps the third section of the book in which the three modern alternatives to 
Christianity are frankly and fearlessly faced, which is the ablest and the most interesting. 
To some they may appear highbrow (most deadly of all criticisms). It is part of the failure 
of Toc H that we do not come face to face with these alternatives more often in our 
Branch and Group discussions. Mr. Н. С. Wood in his article writes “ The faith of 
scientific humanism is the faith, we are sometimes assured, of all educated persons under 
forty.” If that has even a modicum of truth in it, it is time that we in Тос Н began 
to ask ourselves why we arc failing so completely to make contact with those who pride 
themselves on being progressive. It is all very well to reply that our appeal is primarily 
to Everyman, who does not worry with these things. But in the long run it is the man 
who dares to think fearlessly and frankly, rather than the man who does not worry about 
such matters, whose opinions are going to count. 


The other two alternatives to Christianity which are dealt with are Communism and 
Industrial Secularism. The article on Communism is from the pen of Nicolai Berdiaeff, 
who was for some timc a Professor at Moscow University under the Soviets, and is now 
engaged in a Seminary in Paris in trying to train a new generation of Russian Christian 
leaders and pastors, whose hope it is to do something to save their country from the curse 
of godlessness. He writes with an intimate inside knowledge of Communist Secularism 
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but lacks that fanatical hatred which so often spoils the utterance of the convert. Anyone 
who wishes to get a balanced grasp of some of the underlying principles of the great 
Russian expcriment cannot do better than read what he has to say. He shows clearly how 
those principles have aroused the wholehearted enthusiasm of Soviet Youth. But he also 
exposes the fundamental inhumanity of Communist ideas and ideals. From some angles 
it has sometimes been suggested that it was an attempt to set up the Kingdom of God, 
only without God. Actually having саЯ off the idea of God, it has lost all sense of the 
worth of the individual, and become a Stranger to all thoughts of mercy, pity, and love. 
It permits “а cruel, even a merciless, attitude towards the concrete individual for the 
sake of the perfeét society which is to come.” 


This lack of interest in the individual is further evidenced by its desire to stifle all thought 
about that problem which is the deepest problem that human nature knows—the problem 
of death. Immortality is a subject about which the more argumentative among us аге 
never tired of debating. But to ignore the fact that God has set eternity in man’s heart, 
to cut out of life finally and forever all hope of an cternal purpose, and then to set to work 
to build a new order of society upon that foundation is to build upon sand. Canon F. R. 
Barry has summed the matter up by reminding us that the Christian must recognise that 
his centre of gravity cannot be in this world, though it 15 in this world that his main task 
has to be performed. 


That chapter which deals with the religion of money-making or material success shows 
clearly how this shoddy faith has brought us very near to “ап abyss of material ruin and 
spiritual despair.” What is wanted, says Mr. Reckitt, is prophetic leadership, “а religion 
revitalised by a sense of its responsibility,” which сап redireét our footsteps. The note 
of all prophetic religion has always been individual and personal, and never merely social; 
and this for the excellent reason that “if you want to do the best you сап, you must be 
the best you know.” In the long run it is character that counts. 


Perhaps the greatest weakness of this book is just that its emphasis is almost exclusively 
upon the social implications of Christianity. It does not stress sufficiently the truth that 
men who have not themselves been changed cannot hope to change the social order. We 
read it, and are impressed more by the magnitude of the crisis than by the power of 
Christianity to meet it. In the days of the first Christians it was clearly recognised that 
where a man’s treasure was, there would his heart be also. But it is not enough merely 
to exhort men to-day to cut ргее and selfishness and love of power out of their hearts. 
The penetrating light of Christian truth has got го be focussed upon many of the basic 
principles which lic at the root of our social and economic life. Orthodox economic laws 
can no longer be allowed to regulate our common life. They, too, must be rethought in 
the light of Christian ideals and principles. If this is to be done, it will only be as there 
is developed amongst us a body ot ordinary people who arc preparcd to think fairly, and to 
“seek God’s will revealed in Christ, and to do it fearlessly, reckoning nothing of the 
world’s opinions or its successes.” 


This is the avowed aim of Toc H. Honesty compels the admission that we have never 
taken it really scriously. It is not too late to begin, and the magnitude of our present 
difficulties would urge upon some at least of the membership the necessity for making 
such a beginning. The biographer of Robert Louis Stevenson wrote of him that to do the 
work he did was a great achievement, but to be the man he was, was an achievement even 
greater. In the realm of prattical service, Toc Н has some things to its credit which may 
be called no mean achievement, but to develop among the membership a real habit of 
thinking fairly and a true spirit of detachment from the world’s opinions апа successes 
would be an achievement even greater. D. J. W. 
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АМ EXPERIMENT FOR TOWN SCHOOLS 


аў years ago І met Colonel Raymond ffennel] in conneétion with the National Playing 
Fields and when in Oxford recently he invited me over to his beautiful Wytham Abbey 
Estate to sec his country schools. Colonel ffennell, who takes a keen interest in the welfare 
of children, was anxious that every effort should be made to take the children from the 
crowded streets of Oxford—and Oxford does not consist entirely of palatial college buildings 
—into the country as often as possible. It is curious to contemplate that many children 
in Oxford are strangers to the woods and fields of its lovely countryside, but it is none 
the less true. He had hoped that the City Council would co-operate in his scheme as ап 
experiment which might prove of national importance. The City Council, which had shortly 
before (this was three years ago) Started a small open-air school for delicate children, unfor- 
tunately could not see their way to co-operate. Colonel ffennell then decided, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Education for the City of Oxford and of the Education Com- 
mittee of the City Council, to demonstrate on his Wytham Estate what could be done by 
the excellent elementary school organizations. In the spring of 1931 classrooms were built 
in brick and planned on the most modern lines—erring on the side of solid and careful 
building in the experimental stage. Class-rooms of this type were built on a farm on the 
estate, three miles from the city; these class-rooms to provide accommodation for two 
schools to send two classes each of 40 children, Г.е., 160 children altogether. Each class- 
room has large windows on the sunny side so that when open the room becomes really 
three-sided; a large grate for wood or coal fire provides warmth, winter and summer, and in 
front is a concreted platform for games when the ground is wet. Each class-room has 
washing and lavatory facilities, cloakrooms and kitchen accommodation for preparing meals. 
Plate ХХІХ shows a typical class-room, 42ft. by 2oft. built at a cost of /525. The plan 
was to take entire classes with their teachers from the town schools to these country schools 
one day a week. The children travel Бу motor-’bus in the morning, returning in the 
evening, the cost of transport, which amounts to 3d. per child per day, being borne by 
the parents when they could afford it; otherwise by а special fund raised by voluntary 
contributions. For the first year the Oxford Rotary Club guaranteed that there should be 
no deficit. In 1931, 500 children paid weekly visits to the estate school; no pressure was 
used, the visits being entirely voluntary. There was no disturbance to the ordinary school 
curriculum. Visits continued in the case of one school until December. The official 
medical reports were so satisfactory that Col. flennell decided to increase the accommodation 
апа, in 1932, 300 children а day were provided for. Nine elementary schools took part 
and during that summer, 1,200 children paid weekly visits. During this year two wooden 
class-rooms were erected of the simplest design. The cost of these rooms (35ft. by 2oft., 
unlined, with a oft. verandah on one side and a not unattractive asbestos roof of brindled 
colour) was £125 each. Thus, 80 additional children could work іп the country each day 
of the school week for a capital expenditure (excluding equipment) of £250. 


In towns there are valid objections to wooden buildings; in the country, with plenty of 
space, these objections fall away and wood construction has many advantages. With sound 
roof and walls, floors raised well above ground, they can be attractive, durable and, with 
care, lat many years. Such schools built in the country fields outside the town will, in 
saving of cost of buildings and ground, more than cover the cost of transport and provide 
healthful surroundings and large, open, grass playgrounds instead of the cramped and drab 
surroundings of the town school. On fine days at Wytham the classrooms are empty: 
classes are being held in the woods, on the hillside, or under the shelter of the hedgerows. 
On picked sites large wooden platforms have been erected and in some cases desks have 
been provided which are permanently in position; in others the children take out their 
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reclining boards—each child is provided with one for resting—and these placed on light 
trestles supply the necessary tables for work or meals. The teachers have three alternative 
sites for their classes: the schoolroom for wet or cold days, the concrete platform outside 
for fine weather but damp surroundings, and the wood or field for the hot and sunny day. 
A stock of rubber gum-boots are kept for wet weather and for the summer 200 pairs of 
Dutch wood sabots have been imported from Holland for the children’s use. During the 
holidays the schools are used freely by Scouts and Guides from London. The Secretary 
for Education of the City reported in October, 1932: “ А recent conference with the head 
teachers has revealed their unanimous approval of, and indeed enthusiasm for, the scheme.” 
The Medical Officer of Health says that “ there is no doubt in my mind that the physical, 
mental, and educational results more than justify the expense involved.” 

Dr. Ormerod, the Clinical School Medical Officer, issued a той favourable report: 

р The children get fresh air and sunlight, good food, caten under hygienic 
conditions, rest in the middle of the day, and last, but by no means least, happiness, and 
it is hard to believe that they do not benefit. . . On the educational value of the work 
I feel hardly qualified to give an opinion, and can only quote from the views expressed 
by the various hcad-teachers. There is a general concensus of opinion that the new 
surroundings have awakened an active interest, opened the doors to the world which 
will provide the children with enjoyment and instruction all their lives, and one school 
has pointed out that the staff as well as the children have profited from the new 
conditions. The children are learning not only to respect but to love nature, and the 
love of nature has made them more kindly to one another. Geography and history 
have been taught more realistically, and nature study has advanced by leaps and 
bounds.” 

The children work in the heart of the country, the sheep grazing up to the doors of 
their class-rooms, unlimited playing fields Stretch all round them, and, as Dr. Ormerod 
says, they come into a new world, not just an experience associated with a school annual 
treat but a partnership with nature in the process of their mental and physical education 


which must have a lasting influence on outlook as well as on physical well-being. 
В. 6: 


“RE-VISION ” 


In most Areas the Summer week-ends have been busily employed in camps and rallies and 
training courses. It is impossible to report all these, but two which have been outstanding deserve 
to be put on record. 


The Yorkshire Area Conference 


HREE months of thought and strenuous discussion in Yorkshire Branches and Groups 
had gone to the preparation of the Conference at Bishopthorpe, York, on June 24-25, 
where 100 picked men were assembled. The purpose of the Conference had been summed 
up in one word—“ Re-vision.” If Тос Н was to bring to bear upon our modern world 
the gaiety and Strength which in its first days convinced critics and pessimists in spite of 
themselves, it must face a good deal more resolutely than it has done hitherto the 
tremendous problems which face our contemporaries. During the last fifteen years, we 
have been “learning Тос Н”; now must come the period of application of the principles 
learnt. Edith Cavell died for the ideal that “ Patriotism is not enough”; we must live 
in the conviction that enthusiasm is not enough. Moreover, a society which lives upon 
inherited capital will very soon be bankrupt. Though Toc H has grown larger every 
year, has it become proportionately more effective? If not, why not? This was the 
question іп the mind of the Conference as it came together. 
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The deep purpose of the Conference, its faith and its fellowship, were summed up in a 
Striking picture on Sunday morning in the Stately grounds of the Archbishop’s Palace, 
its meeting place. А vast Stretch of lawn, tall lime trees, cedars, yews and copper becches, 
rise sheer out of the close-cut grass in the early morning sun. See two little clusters of men 
upon their knees in devotion, separated only Бу a garden path; beneath an ancient yew tree 
the Archbishop of York is celebrating Holy Communion for the Anglicans, while a 
copper beech provides a setting for the Free Churchmen ministered to by Padre Roy 
Whitehorn, late of Тос М Malay. Such is the background for an inspiring week-end. 
One member had risen at 3.0 o’clock in the morning, and another at 5.0, riding half across 
Yorkshire on bicycles to reach Bishopthorpe in time for these services. 


“бег speeches’ were few—Barkis at the first session, Е. W. Moss (‘ Mosso’) at the second, 
and at the third William Temple, Archbishop of York, whose talk was so inspiring and 
full of practical guidance that we hope members will be given ап opportunity later of 
reading and studying it. Lord Middleton (Chairman, Yorkshire Area Executive) ‘ took the 
chair,’ sitting in the family circle on the grass. Much of the value of the Conference lay 
in the deliberations of the nine discussion groups into which members were divided. These 
made men think and enabled them to talk freely with one another. Brief summary, on 
the spot or in this report, cannot do justice to these hours of fellowship in Study. Іп effect, 
they considered how Тос H should work itself out in six main directions :— 


т. Politics and International Relations : There is no more pressing issue to-day than the 
construction of harmony in a disordered world. How can peace be won, order restored, 
a framework built to hold the conflicting desires of men? Shall we yield to the tempting 
short cut of ruthless force (outwardly successful in Italy and Germany, desperately main- 
tained in Russia)? Are the lessons which we believe the Elder Brethren died to teach 
to be surrendered thus for the pressing needs of the moment? Or, on the other hand, 
ought Toc Н to pledge itself to ‘peace at any price,’ as part of its duty as a Christian 
society? The Conference was convinced that Toc H, as a body, cannot be identified 
with propaganda for either of these methods. It must stick to its ‘human zoo’ and 
enlarge it; it must go all out to widen the field of international understanding, working 
out among the rank and file the task which the League of Nations is pledged to attempt 
among the governments of the world. 


2. The Ноте : Is there any more vital concern for the youth of to-day than the changing 
Standards of morality in the home and of the relationship of the sexes? In this confused 
amosphere, what 15 а Тос Н man to до? For added to these perplexities there is also the 
claim—sometimes seemingly in conflict with his home-life—of his Branch or Group in 
fellowship and service. The Conference stood resolutely for the home as a Christian 
home. But is that all there is to be said? Мо we not work out in more careful detail 
the application of Toc H to all these questions? 


3. Work : Here again the spirit of man is desperately oppressed. The machine which 
destroyed his body in the war now threatens to destroy his soul; he must grapple with 
insecurity, with changing prices, under-consumption, the day-to-day cynicism in business 
relationships, and the cutthroat competition which would make the counting house a 
battlefield, and debauch eight hours of every day in economic war. What is the Toc H 
man to do? How can he apply the Points of the Compass in such a world? The 
Conference declared that the ideals could not be entirely carried out, but that we can at 
least be honest with ourselves, be loyal to the firm, and conscientious in the performance 
of our job. To carry out even this will set us against the Stream, but ought not the leaders 
in Toc H to think out more deeply the issues involved and our attitude towards them? 
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4. Leisure Time: When 30,000,000 of the workers of the world are unemployed, and 
many more аге partially employed, the right use of leisure time becomes of vital importance. 
But readjustments in the world’s work will probably involve changes in working hours, 
which will compel the individual to take stock of himself. Is he complete? Must he fall 
back on the cinema for his entertainment? How can he be trained in the right use of his 
leisure until that period of his daily life is the richest and most fruitful? Is there any limit 
to the range of service in Тос H? How can purposeless lives find a purpose? Here we 
knew we had stumbled upon strong ground. We had hardly begun to think of the 
Jobmastery from this angle. Much ume and thought must still be given to it. 


5. Controversial Issues : All the problems discussed above are in a sense “ controversial,” 
but there are certain social questions about which the Christian conscience necds continually 
to be Stimulated, for which indeed a Christian answer cannot be found unless the volume 
of moral indignation is great. QueStions such as gambling, drink, Sunday observance, 
property, puzzle the citizen. Ought Тос Н to take a Stand in such questions upon one 
side or the other? Тһе varicty of opinion within the family, and the lead already given 
over the question of Inter-communion helped us here; moreover, until the code of Christian 
ethics is clearer than it is now, the individual conscicnce must be the guide. But are we 
shirking these issues by taking this line? That is the gnawing question which meets us. 


6. The Inner Life : This is the final issue which every member must face. How is he 
meeting what Newman once described as the only realities—‘‘ God and self”? After all, 
great as our problems are they are but temporary in the eternal scheme; we are pilgrims 
in life’s journcy and must view it upon the canvas of eternity to see it in its true perspective. 
Toc H claims conviction that “behind the ebb and flow of things temporal there 
Stand the eternal Realities.’ The Archbishop “set our feet in a large room” as he 
revealed to us the magic of prayer and thanksgiving, self-examination, and the triumphing 
confidence which comes from a right view of the God and Father of us all. Toc Н is a 
Christian Socicty, but have we accepted the challenge which will make us Christian men 
—“ reckoning nothing of the cost to ourselves or this our Family ”? 


These were some of the thoughts liberated at the Bishopthorpe Conference. The principles 
learnt in the years of our birth are beginning to be worked out. The challenge to the 
membership is “to think hard, live hard, pray Вага.” That the first has been taken up, 
the fact that over £7 worth of literature was sold in an afternoon bears ample teStimony. 
For the second and the third, let St. Francis speak. “ Now,” he said, “ we must begin 
all over again to create a new family who will not forget humility and poverty, who will 
go and serve lepers, and as in the old times, put themselves always, not merely in words 
but in reality, below all теп.” 


The Southern Area Festival at Oxford 


To some a Toc H Festival is attractive for the chance of making or renewing friendships 
with others in the rapidly growing family, some look to the occasion specially for inspiration 
and widening of knowledge, and all welcome an opportunity of hearing Tubby speak. 
These attractions all combined with the excellent arrangements made by clerics and non- 
clerics, including the Clerk of the Weather, to make the gathering at Oxford on July 1-2 
most enjoyable and heartening. It Stands out as the only Area Festival to be held at this 
time of the year for the special purpose of catering for Overseas Members visiting England 
during the summer, of whom a fair number contributed to the total of 500 or so who 
attended. It was to welcome and enlighten those from overseas that Ronnie Grant made 
an innovation and combined the Festival with a Training Week-end for them during which 
they met members of Oxford Branch and other neighbouring units. 
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Padre Bill Evans and Ronnie led the two training sessions on the Saturday in Wadham 
College, their subjects being respectively The Foundation of Toc H in Flanders and its 
relation to Toc H to-day, and The Yardstick of Membership. Their hearers will return 
to their distant units with a clearer understanding of the foundations of Тос Н, which is 
now established in the British Dominions beyond the seas and in foreign countries to the 
tune of 329 units, all looking for inspiration to this little island and to the Old House. 

The Third Training session on Sunday morning was taken by Tubby in the Fellows’ 
Garden of Wadham College, and was reinforced by large numbers attending the Festival 
itself. The subject allotted to him was The Ultimate Aim. Не defined Toc Н as “a 
Struggle for the fuller, more abundant life of others ” and appealed to us to build deep to 
Stand the test of time, to build fanatically and Strongly. For deepening Toc H he urged 
the introduction of the Bible into Family Prayers and whereas things built inexpensively 
get bowled over easily, he called for endowment by sacrifice and bequest. Не also referred 
briefly to the crying needs of the Lepers and to the opportunity and challenge they afford 
to Toc H for sacrificial service. 

The Festival itself began with the Thanksgiving Service in the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin on Saturday afternoon, followed that evening by the Festival Gathering in the 
Town Hall. On Sunday there were Corporate Celebrations at various churches, and later 
Cuthbert Bardsley (All Hallows) preached from the famous pulpit of St. Mary’s and 
“ВШ” Evans (Mark У) from that of St. Aldates. The Family Gathering on Sunday after- 
noon was held in the delightful grounds of New College. 


At the Festival Guest-night the Chairman of the Southern Arca Executive, Major-General 
Sir Arnold Sillem, grected the Authorities of Oxford City and University, who in their 
turn welcomed us, and Community Singing was conducted by T. С. С. Fairbairn (General 
Member, of Birthday Festival fame). Between the speeches the Marlow Quartette gave 
treats of real music. Cyril Bailey (General Member), Public Orator of the University, was 
down to give the first address on Our Elder Brethren, but had been taken seriously ill a 
few days before. Не consented, however, to dictate his message and his challenging words 
were read to the mecting by Ronnie Grant іп а way that little can have been los to 
the audience of the absent speaker’s meaning. 

Jack Clark next took up the challenge by describing the interesting and difficult work 
of which he is Warden, the Talbot House Sea-going Boys’ Club, Southampton, and claiming 
the interest, the prayers and the support of the Southern Area for this, their own, Toc H job. 


Jim Burford (South Wales Area Secretary) was to have been the third speaker but had 
been hung up on his railway journey. At five minutes’ notice, therefore, Padre Bill 
Baldwin (Federal Padre, Toc H Australia) leapt, with courage, into the breach. He took 
the same subject, Ourselves, reminding his audience of the privileges and facilities which 
they enjoyed compared with Toc H in Australia. Alongside Cyril Bailey’s theme of three 
particular Elder Brethren, he set three outstanding personalities in Тос in Australasia. 

The Festival Guest-night closed with a procession of Lamps, Rushlights and Banners, 
including those of L.W.H., and the taking by Tubby of the Ceremony of Light and 
Family Prayers, after which was sung the National Anthem. 

The Family Gathering on Sunday was Іса Бу Padre Bill Baldwin, апа subsequent 
speakers at short intervals took us out of ourselves into various other parts of the Family 
Overseas. Pat Leonard, who had motored over from the East London Week-end Camp, 
spoke of the value of altitude for safety in Aying and applied that thought to the spiritual 
life of Toc H. Eventually Tubby was persuaded to give us a few more words of wisdom. 

Well done, Oxford! Last year we felt the same gratitude to Cambridge after the 
Summer Festival there. С. М. 
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THE ELDER BRETHREN 


William James Florence: Pietermaritzburg Branch 

News, a little belated, comes of the passing of Вил, Frorence on November 29, 1932, at 
the age of 26. He was the finest type of young Colonial of Scotch parentage. He burnt 
the candle at both ends, and gave his youthful ardour to his Church, his sport, his career, 
and Toc H with both hands. Не overtaxed himself and before he could be relieved of his 
too great burden an insect bite followed by blood-poisoning destroyed his young life. 
Probably in the whole history of Maritzburg no young man has ever had such an amazing 
testimony at his graveside. 


J. С. Edwards: Walsall Branch 
“Rusry” died in July, at the age of 21, ‘on active service.’ As part of his Toc М job 
he ‘ manned’ one of the collection boats on Lifeboat Day in Walsall all the afternoon in 
pouring rain and went straight on to his other job of helping the Y.M.C.A. as unofficial 
Warden that night. Rheumatic fever, followed by pneumonia struck him down. His 
infectious sense of fellowship and his faithful service are sorely missed. 


THE PLUMER LAMP 


э following letter has been issued, over the signatures of General Sir Charles 
Harington, a President of Toc H, and Lord Middleton (Chairman, Yorkshire Area), 
А. Pettifer (“ the Gen ”), and Н. Shiner (South Eastern Area Executive) аз Vice-Presidents : 


“You may remember that in December last, at the Festival of Toc H in Birmingham, 
Н.К.Н. the Prince of Wales lit a silvered Lamp of Maintenance to the memory of 
Fietp-Marsuat Viscount Ргомев, which Lamp, as was announced at the time, the Dean 
and Chapter of York Minster have consented to hold. 


“It has now been decided that the Lamp shall rest in a niche to be cut in the South Wall 
of the Zouche Chapel, and enclosed by a wrought-iron grille. The Architect of the Minster, 
Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Р.К.І.В.А., has prepared a design for this grille, which has 
been approved both by Lady Plumer and by the Dean of York, as well as by the Toc H 
Guard of the Lamp. 


“The total cost involved, including the cost of the Lamp, the grille, the labour and the 
architect’s fces, will be approximatcly £100, and we feel that there must be many in Toc Н 
who knew Lord Plumer or who served under him and who would like to share to some 
small extent in placing this Toc H Memorial to him in York Minster. Subscriptions (of 
any amount from 1s. to £5) may be sent to: The Hon. Treasurer, Plumer Lamp Fund, 
47, Francis Street, London, 5.№.1. 

The Zouche Chapel in York Minster is now being renovated and re-arranged. The 
Dedication and the Ceremony of handing the Lamp to the Dean and Chapter will take 
place on Saturday, September 30, at 5 p.m., and we are anxious to raise the necessary funds 
without delay.” 


THE WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


№ EMBERS who wish to have their names considered for inclusion in the small party 
У going to Talbot House, Poperinghe, to keep vigil during THe Мокір CHAIN oF 
Ілснт, are asked to write by October 30 to Paul Slessor at 42, Trinity Square, Е.С.3. 
The party will leave London on Monday morning, December 11, and return on Wednesday, 
December 13, the inclusive cost being about £4 each. 
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DESPATCHES OF THE MONTH 


From the East Midlands and Lincolnshire Area 
eos of Junius, Pauline epistles, and Chesterficldian methods of imparting infor- 


mation being tabu by those in authority, it remains for the chronicler to be, as 
Doctor Johnson says in his delightful dictionary, ‘a writer of chronicles; a recorder of 
events in order of time.’ 

All Gaul, as the Irishman said, being now quartered into three halves, we welcome 
Derby District into the East Midlands and Lincolnshire Arca, together with Padre Heywood, 
working from Mark ХХІ М. and N.E., and Greaso (Е. Greasley) adventuring W. and S.W. 
from Nottingham, where he sits behind gold leaf in the palatial office provided by the 
Nottingham Branch, who are rejoicing in their good fortune at having a full-time man 
in their midst. Lesser men than these two could not bear so lightly the ponderous tides 
of North Midlands Padre and North Midlands Secretary to the East Midlands and 
Lincolnshire Area. The time may come when Notts and Derby, that alliance known 
during times of stress and concerted action as the ‘Sherwood Forest,’ shall once again don 
Lincoln green and go forth, not as outlaws, but as ‘in-laws’ to render ycoman service from 
the richer to the poorer, from the strong to the weak, as a separate entity. 

Referring to one of the many calendars with which acquaintances simulate friendship at 
the festive season, we are reminded that January saw 28 men, picked from the Area, 
gathered at Ambergate for a weck-end conference-retreat, led by Alan Colthurst of York- 
shire. Among the signs following were two candidates for confirmation; other signs, not 
so tangible, prove that such withdrawals from the busy world, even for twenty-four hours 
give one a firmer jumping off place when one plunges again into the stream of life. 

Barkis did a Cook’s tour in this month, but the attempt to reach the most outlandish 
unit (geographically speaking) Barton-on-Humber, was defeated by what the Chinese call 
‘the influence of Feng-shui’—wind and water. Butting into a Lincolnshire fog of cotton- 
wool capacity grows hair-raising after a few miles, and the two convoys who set out had 
to turn back after a few miles. The omission was rectified in July, when Barkis did double 
duty at District Guest-nights at Brigg and Barton, both fine musters, 

Leicester District held its annual Pancake Grease on Shrove Tucsday, and the pancake, 
made with such loving care and doubtful ingredients, was clasped stickily to the bosom of 
a member of Ashby de la Zouch (famed in song and fable by СіШе Potter!) and the united 
efforts of a score of гићапѕ, clad in habiliments ranging from engincers overalls to bathing 
costumes, failed to separate him from the succulent morsel. The two ‘ mystery’ speakers 
imported for the occasion were Mac of Sheffield, and Freddy Bain of London. 

Pat, with his ‘ Departure of the Troop-ship’ curtain-raiser, was presented to Lincolnshire 
prior to the announcement of his engagement, about which he must have known all the 
time, but which he kept a profound secret. East Midlands апа Lincs., having much for 
which to bless Pat, offer him, although belatedly, their sincere good wishes. 

The Chapel at Mark XI on Palm Sunday was filled with members and friends to witness 
the baptism of two candidates for confirmation, and on the Wednesday іп Holy Week, 
the Bishop of Leicester came to the Chapel to confirm three members of Toc Н and one 
L.W.H., an unique event, we believe, in the history of Mark chapels. The Ascension Day 
celebrations linked up in thought and prayer Toc Н Leicester and Toc Н Antigua (В.№.1.) 
where a Leicester man, now a padre, is working. 

Neville Talbot, who ‘popped Tubby into Pop’ has come to Nottingham, ready to use 
and to be used by Toc H, or in his own words, ‘When you want me, please indent for me’ 
an invitation which we have not been slow to take. 
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Two pilgrimages have taken place, an experimental mixed опе at Whitsun, when twenty- 
four pilgrims spent four days in the Salient, ending up at the Old House, and a fortnight 
later thirty men from the Area went over ground hallowed to some by their associations 
with it during the war, to others by what the Salient has meant in the after-war years. 


There is a certain astronomical phenomenon known to Boy Scouts and other observers 
of Nature, called a double star; it is really two stars, one of which revolves round the 
other, rather like a dog-fight; on this earth, which is but a pale reflection of the rest of 
the solar system, we find similar cases of twin villages engaged in a like dog-fight; for 
generations in many cases, there has been a line of cleavage between them, it may be the 
muddy ditch that calls itself a river, or just an ecclesiastical boundary, but no Hadrian’s 
Wall is more impregnable than this wall of antipathy and suspicion. It has grown up 
possibly from that sense of reserve with which the Englishman prides himself, a sense found 
raised to the highest power in village life, and that not always in England. Kipling, 
speaking to the Rhodes Scholars at Oxford in 1924 crystallises it in his own way: ‘ There 
was a certain night, among several, that I remember, not long after the close of the war, 
when a man from Melbourne and a man from Montreal set themselves to show a couple 
of men from the South and Middle West that the Constitution of the United States was 
not morc than 150 years out of date. At the same time, and in the same diggings a man 
from California was explaining to a man from the Cape, with the help of some small hard 
apples, that no South African fruit was fit to be sold in the same markets with the 
Californian product. The ring was kept by an ex-private of Balliol who, having eaten 
plum-and-apple jam in the trenches for some years, was a bigoted anti-fruitarian. He assured 
me that none of the disputants would be allowed to kill each other, because they were all 
wanted whole on the river next day; but even with murder barred, there was no trace of 
toleration till exhaustion set in. Then somebody made a remark, which (I have had to 
edit it a little) ran substantially as follows: “ Talking of natural resources, doesn’t it strike 
you that what we’ve all got most of is howling provincialism? ” 


This howling provincialism is being overcome through the medium of Toc H in village 
life; composite names now state the fact that it is a joint show; at village functions the 
partnership is very apparent, Lincolnshire jealousies and Leicestershire scruples give way to 
communal co-operation, though not indeed like Somers and Peter Gray in Gilbert’s poem 
on Etiquette, who 


“ Soon became like brothers from community of wrongs, 
They wrote each other little odes and sang each other songs, 
They told each other anecdotes disparaging their wives; 
On several occasions, too, they saved each other’s lives.” 


(their ‘ main resolution ’ being built on a basis of negative virtue!) Toc H in the country- 
side is meeting a need that has lain unexpressed or at least unrealised, for years, and one 
finds to-day in villages of five hundred and less, crowds of youngsters groping towards the 
light in a way which shames some of the older and more settled units. Contacts which 
are fast developing into groups in places with such delightfully sounding names as Shacker- 
stone and Congerstone, Appleby, Moira in Leicestershire, Ulceby, and Burgh (' Burruh’ 
you must ask for!) in Lincolnshire, are mostly composed of villagers who have caught the 
vision from enlightened missionaries; the difficulty is to keep their enthusiasm in check, 
that they may not grow wide in membership but shallow in knowledge. The Deepings, 
Brant Broughton, Barrow-on-Humber, South Ferriby, Ashby de la Zouch, Sutton-on-Sea, 
have all reached their first stage and have received their Rushlights, and Barton-on-Humber 
have been granted Branch status. It is not so much a matter for congratulation that these 
units have reached these stages, but rather a matter for thanksgiving that they have chosen 
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the harder part of acknowledging their share in the building of the Kingdom, using those 
peculiar tools we have appropriated to Toc H. 


The last generation of men having passed beyond reach, the good that they would have 
done, the niches they would have filled and the men they would have trained must needs 
be done by this generation as well as its own, and it does it by work with the generation 
to come; “sheep-dog’ work, as Tubby calls it; camps for boys are the order of the day. 
The holiday camp at Cleethorpes is usually full right through the summer; Scunthorpe and 
District are continuing their camp this усаг at Messingham; Leicester is experimenting 
through week-end camps for youngsters with a view to training boys who shall be leaders 
in a play-club scheme to be established in the winter, and quite a number of other units 
are engaged on similar efforts. It is the birth of the idea that must later on permeate 
all that Toc H undertakes, that we are building for a time that most of us in Toc H 
today will not see; the time that shall be when the round robin illustrated in the June 
Journat is read to the family gathered to celebrate the Toc H centenary, and we who shall 
be described in later annals as ‘ ў. circa 1933’ must be content with the reward of anonymity 
and nonentity, the inevitable dividend of the true pioncer—yet what greater reward is there? 


From Scotland 


The Тос Н map of Scotland still shows large spaces unblessed by the coloured pins 50 
dear to the heart of Bob Sawers. Recently, however, two important sections—the Highlands 
and the Borders—have earned pins. The great problem has bcen to find men to do the 
necessary spade work. The scarcity of such in many localities is due to the fact that 
existing units will confine their recruiting to work among those who almost come under 
the heading “ Тос Н without the label.” “We do not mention the big things in life 
to any but a very selected few; we do not know how such subjects will be received.” Many 
hesitate to introduce their acquaintances to Toc H for similar reasons; one result is that 
quite a number of units consist almost entircly of members who have no time to do any 
work for Toc H itself. A special Committee are now dealing with the subject of the. 
General Members, and their efforts may result in a better appreciation of the distinction 
between General and Active Members. 


Much progress has been made with District teams but there is still diversity of opinion 
as to whether the formation of a District should wait on the finding of suitable men for 
the team or not; to trust that the crisis will produce the man is surely braver building. 
Another present difficulty is the isolated position of several units such as Aberdeen, Arbroath, 
Perth, Aberlour, Wick. Inter-visiting and Distriét Guest-nights can easily Бе overdone, but 
the impossibility of any such is a tremendous handicap. The solution is obviously an increase 
in the number of Groups, and the lack of the missionary man power has just got to be 
overcome. One very encouraging sign is that “ Oh I cannot talk about Тос Н” is giving 
place to “ І do not mind chatting about Тос Н "—а subtle distinction but one worth noung. 


Bob’s visit to Eastern Canada is now past history; his welcome home—which formed the 
chief item of a wonderful cruise down the Clyde attended by eight hundred odd Toc H 
men and their friends—was very real and inspiring. His return set free Colin Macpherson 
to whom has now been entrusted the double office of Pilot for the Southerns, Borders, and 
Fife, and Schools Representative for Scotland. An effort is being made to get into touch 
with that great army of wanderers, known as Commercial Travellers, and to try to help 
them to fill in some of their dull winter evenings on the road. A list of units with details 
of meetings and so on is being circulated to them with the instruction that they would be 
very welcome guests. 


Scotland’s message to all outside units is the old one “ Lang may your lum reek.” 
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